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We're all soldiers, in this war, no matter what our specific activity or 
whether we wear a uniform. Part of your job of being a good soldier és 
to continue being a good banker --- to continue learning how to be a 
better banker. In war as in peace, BANKERS MONTHLY accepts 
its obligation to continue serving you in your constant effort 
to increase your efficiency and service to your 


community and the CNation. 
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Cnctene with the Jtmnes/ 


ODERN changes in transportation are no more startling than those in banking. Most of 
the bank revenues that used-to-be are gone. 


A profitable source of present-day bank income is loans on inventory. Field Warehousing comes to 
the inventory, puts it in legal custody, converts it into A-1 collateral. Vast untouched opportunities 
exist for more loans of this character. 


Field Warehousing Service as rendered by Douglas-Guardian, is as modern as the streamliner . . 
as smooth and perfected as 1942 motor cars. 


Alert bankers are contacting clients with inventory, and pointing out the benefits of more working 
capital and a better cash position through Field Warehousing of inventory by Douglas-Guardian. 


How Field Warehousing Works for the Banker and Clients 


—is told in interesting and informative booklets. “Financing the Modern 
Way’’—A new edition of the booklet that has become “an authority” on Field 
Warehousing. Bigger. More informative. Still pocket size. “‘How to Solve a 
Difficult Financial Problem’’—A practical application of Field Warehousing 
by a creditor-hounded manufacturer with money frozen in inventory. These 
booklets are FREE—WRITE for copies today. 


Douglas-Guardian YAR Warehouse Corporation 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — Suite 1100, 100 W. Monroe St. NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA— 118 No. Front St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O. Dallas, Tex. Easton, Md. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. Rochester, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Tampa, Fic. 



























NO MATTER WHAT 
YOUR CHECK VOLUME 
MAY BE----- 





IBM PROOF MACHINES MAINTAIN A SMOOTH FLOW 
OF WORK THROUGH YOUR PROOF DEPARTMENT. 






Work moves rapidly through a proving department equipped with IBM 
Proof Machines . . . the consolidation of sorting, listing, proving, and endorsing 
procedures into one simple operation permits this work to be done with a 
minimum amount of handling. A heavy day or a light one makes very little 
difference except in the speed with which operators work. Results are always 
the same because, regardless of the volume of checks, proof is constantly 
maintained. 


Such efficiency in the proving department has many obvious advantages 
both to the bank and the customers it serves . . . the time saving alone is 
an important one in these critical times when every minute counts. The 
certainty with which work is accomplished means extra minutes all along 
the line . . . for the manner in which checks are handled is reflected in many 
different departments. 






To learn more about this modern, streamlined check-proving 
procedure, address an inquiry to this company’s World Head- 
quarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
© 
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Why it pays to ADVERTISE in 
RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Based on circulation, 
Advertising rates of 
Rand MSNally Bankers 
Directory are 14 
That of any similar 


Publication 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Caso AND DuE From Banks ..... . 4 « « © « « $1,248,516,343.94 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
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PT 6 wk se OR Sw we we Ot eS 37,775,473.15 
ee a a ee 6,842,700.13 
MortGaGEs 8,729,425.18 


Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 2. 2 © © «© « 6,965,977.86 


DC & 6 eG A ee Se wr em ow BH BSS 9,853,853.88 
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Accerrances QUTSTANDING . . . 1. 2 2 © «© © © © 2 8,241,999.24 
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United States Government and other securities carried at $354,906,037.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Western Banks Well Served 
By City Correspondents 


East or west—north or south, our nation’s banks facilitate each 
other’s work through the constant exchange of information and ex- 
periences. These examples are taken from the Editor’s notebook, 
compiled on a recent trip through all of the western states. 


of country bankers every 

year who tell me of the 
splendid service rendered by city 
correspondents, I never tire of hear- 
ing these specific stories which 
illustrate how much this corre- 
spondent service means to the local 
institutions. 

To me, this is the outstanding 
characteristic feature of American 
banking. In what other business can 
one unit get all types of help and 
information from another unit? 


at mn I talk with dozens 


Nowhere is the feeling of mutual 
co-operation more notably exem- 
plified than in our correspondent 
bank relations. “Helping hands” 
stretch back and forth across the 
nation, binding us all in a 
common purpose of better- 
ment and service. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Competition in industry quite gen- 
erally prohibits the full and free 
exchange of experiences with the 
technique and the policy of oper- 
ation. 

In banking, it is different. Any 
bank in the country can get the 
first-hand experience of its city 
correspondent in any phase of oper- 


ation or management, merely for 
the asking. 

The city banks specialize in ren- 
dering this type of service, and all 
they ask in return is that the 
smaller institutions make use of 
what they have to offer. 

Certainly, our American system’ 
of banking is worth maintaining 
and the best way to maintain it in 
its present useful status is for of- 
ficers of the smaller institutions to 
use as much of the service available 
in the city banks as is possible. 

In Montana, I learned of a case 
which will be interesting to our 

readers because of its current 
application. 

A banker there had a 

customer who wished to 

transfer some money 

to a relative in a for- 

eign country. So far as 

the local banker knew, 





Cases Of Valuable Services To Smaller Banks 


1. A Montana bank asked for 
information on sending money 
to a person in a restricted area. 
The San Francisco correspondent 
wired that the territory was 
closed and money could not be 
transferred. 


2. An Arizona bank asked for 
ideas to improve its operating 
technique. The Los Angeles 
correspondent trained the chief 
clerk in the use of proof and dis- 
tribution machines. 


3. An Idaho bank needed 
ideas on employee training. Its 
Seattle correspondent gave the 
cashier a special five-day course 
of instruction. 


4. A South Dakota bank need- 
ed a new system of bookkeeping 
to avoid overtime. Its Minne- 
apolis correspondent gave the 
necessary help. 


5. A Kansas bank wanted the 
speediest possible clearing of 
checks. A Kansas City corre- 


spondent gave it a night clear- 
ing service. 

6. An Iowa bank wished to 
help a customer find a better 
source of supply for a special 
metal. Its Chicago correspondent 
gave the information by return 
mail. 


7. An Illinois manufacturer 
wanted an original source of 
whale oil and made his wants 
known at his local bank. Its San 
Francisco correspondent had a 
customer with whale oil to sell. 





this could be done. But in order to 
be sure, he wired his San Francisco 
correspondent, and got an imme- 
diate reply. All citizens of this 
foreign country who lived in the 
United States, were handicapped to 
the extent that their money in 
American banks had been frozen, 
and could not be withdrawn for 
transfer to the homeland. 

The city bank had many such 
cases coming up daily, and so was 
thoroughly familiar with all of the 
Governmental regulations right up 
to the last minute. The Montana 
banker had never had a case of this 
sort, so he was not familiar with 
the situation. The help he received 
prevented embarrassment and pos- 
sible trouble. 

An Arizona bank officer asked 
his correspondent for ideas to im- 
prove the operating technique of 
his institution. The Los Angeles 
correspondent -not only gave ideas, 
but actually trained the chief clerk 
of the Arizona bank in the use of 
proof and distribution machines 
which have since resulted in great 
savings and other benefits to the 
Arizona institution. 

A banker in Idaho needed ideas 
on employee training. He made his 
need known to a representative of 
his Seattle, Washington, corre- 
spondent, and within a few hours, 
he had an invitation from the Seat- 
tle bank to come there and spend 
five days in a special course of 
study on personnel training. 

He took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and as a result, has greatly 
improved his bank’s efficiency. 

A South Dakota bank needed a 
new system of bookkeeping to 
avoid overtime. Its Minneapolis 
correspondent sent one of its ex- 
perts to the South Dakota bank. 
This man explained the various 
available systems and their advan- 


54 


tages, and helped the South Dakota 
bank to install a delayed posting 
system. 

A Kansas bank wanted the speed- 
iest possible clearing of checks. It 
explained its special need to its 
Kansas City correspondent, and ad- 
justments were made in the mail- 
ing of the transit items, so that the 
night service of the Kansas City 
correspondent made it possible to 
get even better returns than the 
Kansas bank had hoped for. 

An Iowa bank wished to help a 
customer find a better source of 
supply for a special metal. The of- 
ficers of the Iowa bank had no idea 
as to where to go. As a matter of 
fact, they first felt sure that they 
could get no help. 

But one day, the representative 
of the Chicago correspondent 
dropped in, and the subject came 
up casually in the conversation. 

“We have a specialist in our 
bank,” said the representative, 
“who can tell you anything at all 
about metals. Let me wire him, and 
get you the information.” 

The wire was sent, and the reply 
came back by return mail, giving 
all the information necessary, list- 
ing the various suppliers of the 
special metal, and offering to make 
personal contacts with the officers 
of these suppliers in order to get 
prompt and efficient service. 

An Illinois manufacturer wanted 
an original source of whale oil. His 
local banker scarcely knew that 
there was such a commodity, and 
certainly had no idea as to where 
to get it. 

On a chance, however, he wrote 
to his San Francisco correspondent 
and received the reply that the San 
Francisco bank had a customer 
who happened to be the only pro- 
ducer of whale oil in America. 

The contacts resulting from this 


correspondence enabled the local 
manufacturer to get what he need- 
ed, and made him realize that any 
type of business help can be ob- 
tained through his local banker 
who, in turn, gets aid from his city 
correspondent. 

It is easy to see from these illus- 
trations that this type of service is 
beneficial all around. This is par- 
ticularly true when the service is 
secured for the bank’s customer. 

Take the last case as an inter- 
esting example. The customer of the 
Illinois bank thinks far more of his 
local institution than he ever did 
before. He will ask for more help 
in the future, and that will tie him 
to his banking connection more 
firmly. 

The local bank was benefited, 
therefore, because the customer is 
now a better customer, and the 
bank in San Francisco is benefited 
because it helped secure an order 
which will run into many thousands 
of dollars for its depositor. 

Everywhere I go, I get stories of 
personal services rendered by city 
bank officers to the officers of coun- 
try banks. Whenever the country 
banker goes to the city, he can get 
everything he needs from hotel 
accommodations to his special tea. 

He scarcely needs give a thought 
to his entertainment because that 
is taken care of by special officers 
of the city bank. 

If he wishes to make a long 
journey, all he needs to do is to 
tell the foreign department of the 
city correspondent where he wants 
to go and when. All of the details 
are taken care of for him. 

These are appreciated services, 
but the business services, such as 
those which have been mentioned, 
are of even more importance be- 
cause they benefit the business of 
the local bank. 
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The Farmers’ Job 


In The War Program 


Because of the need for the purchase of com- 
mercial feeds to increase dairy and poultry 
production, farmers need all the encourage- 
ment and the loans their bankers can give. 


By LEE M. GENTRY * 


ET ME summarize briefly what’s 
expected of the American 
farmer in this emergency—to 

meet the expanded domestic de- 
mand, for export to Britain and her 
allies, and to build adequate re- 
serves. 

The demand is principally for 
meats, particularly those which can 
be shipped compactly and kept for 
indefinite periods; milk and poultry 
products; vegetables; and vegetable 
fats and oils. 

Milk ranks high in nutrition, and 
the greatest need for increased pro- 
duction lies in the field of dairy 
products. England is about the same 
size as New York State, but Eng- 
land’s population is four times that 
of New York. Britain has about 
three times as many cows as has 
New York State, but the problem 
of feeding these cows became diffi- 
cult at the beginning of the war, 
and the problem was made no 
easier by the invasion of Denmark, 
from which England obtained feed 
and fodder as well as large quan- 
tities of dairy products of all kinds. 
All available shipping facilities be- 
ing needed for food and munitions, 
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Chairman, Illinois Agricultural Defense Board 


imports of feed have been cut off 
completely. This has caused a 
severe curtailment of milk produc- 
tion in the British Isles, because 
normally, Britain imported three 
million tons of feedstuffs annually, 
twice as much feed tonnage as im- 
ported by the State of New York. 
In fact, the milk situation over 
there is so bad that mothers and 
babies are getting about all the 
milk that England is able to pro- 
duce. Whatever they don’t need, 
goes to adolescent children. Those 
over 12 years, including the R.A.F. 
fighters and the men and women 
working from dawn to dusk in war 
industries, rely almost entirely on 
American canned or dried milk. 

This is why our 1942 national 
goal for milk has been set so high— 
125 billion pounds, an increase 
of about seven per cent over the 117 
billion pounds it’s estimated we’ll 
produce in 1941. 

England’s needs also are the rea- 
son that farmers are asked to co- 
operate with commercial dairies 
and cheese factories in increasing 
the proportion of milk that’s used 
for cheese and for condensed and 


*Part of an address before the annual meet- 
ing of group 8, Illinois Bankers Association. 
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evaporated milk. To realize sub- 
stantial increases in dry skim milk, 
farmers can shift from selling but- 
terfat in the form of cream to 
butterfat in the form of whole milk. 

We’re told that England’s chick- 
ens and hogs have been virtually 
liquidated for the same reason that 
England’s milk production is cur- 
tailed—lack of feed. Production has 
been reduced to a “scavenger” basis 
—only enough to _ utilize food 
wastes. Garbage is centrally col- 
lected and boiled and hauled to the 
“piggeries.” Housewives are en- 
couraged to keep chickens only if 
they can find enough for them to 
eat. 

As a consequence, we’re commit- 
ted to ship to Britain up to June 
30, 1942, under the terms of the 
Lease-Lend Act, one-half billion 
dozen eggs and one billion and a 
half pounds of pork and lard—the 
product of some 9 million hogs. The 
major role, then, in this war of 
nutrition is being played by cows, 
hogs, and chickens, aided and 
abetted by the American farmer. 

But that’s not all. One of our 
most important strategic crops is 
the soybean. The soybean is impor- 
tant in national defense because of 
the oil we extract from it and also 
because of its use in protein feeds. 
We’re now using more fats and oils 
than we’re producing. The facts are 
these: It’s conservatively estimated 
that we’ll require for use here in 
the United States 10 billion pounds 
of fats and oils during the next 12 
months. 

We’re committed to export 700 


(Continued on page 78) 





Partnership Settlements Easy 
When Life Insurance Is Used 


When a bank lends to a partnership, knowledge of what has been pro- 
vided for the emergency of a partner’s death is important. The sug- 
gestions made here represent plans followed by prudent men—plans 
which protect the lending bank as well as the surviving partners. 


HEN partnership agreements 

are signed, consideration of 

business prospects, of good 
profits and long commercial life 
so dominate the thinking of partners 
that other matters frequently are 
neglected. Salaries and capital con- 
tributions are detailed exactly but 
often there is no provision for the 
inevitable day of dissolution except 
the notation that capital remaining 
shall be distributed in ratio to the 
share held by each partner. 


That is an adequate clause if the 
business is to be abandoned with- 
out effort to salvage good will or 
to eliminate depreciation in the 
value of the investment. But what 
if one partner should die and the 
others should want to continue the 
business. According to law, the 
partnership must be dissolved on 
the death of any partner. The sur- 
vivors are privileged to form a new 
firm which may be closely iden- 
tified with the old one. But first 
they must seftle up affairs of the 
old firm. 

No longer can they come to 
agreement with their old partner. 
He is dead. The widow is perhaps 
the executrix of the estate or there 
may be an administrator who 
knows nothing about the firm’s 
business. It may prove to be impos- 
sible to arrive at an agreement on 
the valuation of the firm. Surviving 
partners may not wish to have the 
widow or someone nominated by 
her in the firm. They may not wish 
to take in any new partner. On the 
other hand, they may not have the 
cash to buy out the dead man’s 
share. 

One stifling hot September after- 
noon four partners in a toy manu- 
facturing firm wiped steaming 
brows in a vain search for a form- 
ula with which they could make a 
settlement with heirs of a fifth 
partner who had died 10 days be- 
fore. The dead man had been in 


By EDWARD BECKMAN 


Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York, New York 


charge of production and had left 
few records of a multitude of 
details. 

However, their main concern 
was not with these matters but re- 
sulted from a _ dispute which 
threatened to force dissolution of 
the business. The executor for the 
minor heirs of their former partner 
had rejected an offer by which the 
survivors agreed to pay in four 
annual installments a fifth of the 
book value of the firm plus a full 
share of the year’s profits and a 
bonus of several thousand dollars. 
He demanded an additional $20,000 
as a fifth share of the $100,000 
good will value of the firm. 

The last straw was the executor’s 
demand for payment of a third of 
the total amount in 60 days and the 
remainder within a year’s time. 
The partners realized that the cash 
of the firm and a _ larger-than- 
usual bank loan were tied up in 
production of orders on which col- 
lection could not be made until 
after the holiday season. 

Any attempt to raise money from 
the usual sources might have the 


Two Plans For Protecting 
A Partnership 


1. Each partner insures the life 
of each other partner for an 
amount approximating what he 
would have to pay for his share 
of the partner's interest in the 
event of his death. 


2. The firm insures the life of 
each partner for an amount ap- 
proximating the value of his 
share in the business. 


effect of shortening credits and 
causing uneasiness among material 
suppliers and other creditors. 

Resort to the courts for deter- 
mination of value of the business 
would cost months of expensive 
litigation—and by the time a de- 
cision could be reached the firm’s 
business most certainly would have 
collapsed. 

Missing in the firm’s set-up was 
an agreement which would obligate 
the surviving members to buy defi- 
nite portions of the dead partner’s 
share and obligating his estate to 
sell at a price to be fixed accord- 
ing to a formula set up in the 
agreement itself. Because individ- 


uals and firms are not always able 


to make immediate payment in full, 
the agreement would provide also 
for payments spread over months 
or years. 

Under such a plan, the partner- 
ship could be wound up at an ex- 
pense little more than the cost of 
an audit to determine the value of 
the business. A new partnership 
might be formed and_ business 
carried on without loss of momen- 
tum. 

Closely held corporations are 
served as well by similar “buy-and- 
sell” agreements. Though the 
pressure to wind up affairs is not 
pressing, satisfactory relationships 
between owners often is endang- 
ered by the voting power of some- 
one, unacquainted with the busi- 
ness, who represents an estate. 

The buy-and-sell agreement fur- 
nishes the formula for settlement 
but, of course, it cannot provide 
money necessary to make the pay- 
ments. Even in business with good 
cash balances it is often embarras- 
sing to withdraw sizable sums. 
Operations must be curtailed or 
credit lines extended unduly. 

Best provision for the purchase 
money can be made by insurance 
on the lives of the partners. Each 
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partner insures the life of every 
other partner in the approximate 
amount which he needs to buy his 
alloted portion of each share. If 
time payments are permitted by 
the dissolution agreement, this 
amount of insurance may cover 
only the down payment. 

An alternative plan is to have 
the life of each partner insured by 
the firm for an amount equivalent 
to his interest in the business. 

An agreement to take up the in- 
terest of any dead partner’s estate 
at book value had been made by 
White, Blank, Schwartz and Black 
(which is not the real name of a 
firm of accountants). It was pro- 
vided that each partner should buy 
a share of the deceased partner’s 
holding in the firm in proportion 
equal to the buyer’s share in the 
business. 

White has a two-fifths share in 
the firm and the other three part- 
ners one-fifth each. According to 
the agreement, in the event of 
White’s death each of the survivors 
would be obligated to pay to his 
heirs a third of the value of his 
40% interest and to receive one 
third of White’s holdings in settle- 
ment. 

Should any of the others die, 
Blank, for instance, White would be 
obligated to pay for and receive 
half of his share, the remaining 
half being divided among Schwartz 
and Black. To carry out these 
terms, the life of each minor part- 
ner was covered under the insur- 
ance program for the approximate 
value of his share, White’s policy 
being double the amount of those 
held by the other two. White’s life 
was insured by each of the others 
for a third of the value of his 
holdings. 

When the insurance program was 
put into force, the book value of 
the business was almost exactly 
$100,000, so the 12 policies were 
divided as follows 


Lives insured and amounts of insurance 


which each of the younger men held 
on his life called for premiums more 
than twice as large as the $10,000 
policies with which he insured each 
of them. To compensate them for 
the added expense was the fact that 
his shorter life expectancy in- 
creased the probability of their 
collecting a claim on his life. 
Reserves on their pdlicies, too, were 
built up at a more rapid rate. 

In the event of White’s death, by 
reason of the payment by each of 
the junior partners of $13,333 to 
White’s estate, the interest of each 
would increase to $33,333. But if 
Blank should die, White’s invest- 
ment would increase to $50,000 
while that of the juniors would 
amount to $25,000. 

If a new partnership were to be 
formed after Blank’s death, to 
succeed the old one, the amounts 
of the policies would have to be in- 
creased in proportion. The new 
amounts would be. 





Because the old policies had been 
written at earlier ages and there- 
fore at rates below those applying 
at the time of reorganization, it 
would be advantageous to continue 
them, supplementing them with 
additional policies giving added 
protection needed. 

Blank’s estate would have anoth- 
*er asset in addition to the $20,000 
(adjusted to actual book value of 
the firm) which it would receive 
for his interest. This would lie in 
the cash value of the three policies 
he had held on the lives of White, 
Schwartz and Black. These cash 
values might amount to consider- 
able sums, depending on how long 
the policies had been in force. : 
When a partnership is dissolved 
for any reason, an insurance pro- 
gram supporting a _ buy-and-sell 
agreement can be closed out by 
terminating the policies. Owner of 
each policy then will be able to 


(Continued on page 75) 


Lives insured; amount of insurance 





SCHWARTZ BLACK TOTALS 
$16,666 $16,666 $33,333 
8,333 33,333 

; 8,333 33,333 
$25,000 $25,000 $100,000 


(Cents and fractions omitted.) 


WHITE 
White would own 
Schwartz $25,000 
Black 25,000 
Totals $50,000 
DEATH BARS 
THE DOOR 






















































WHITE BLANK SCHWARTZ BLACK TOTALS 

White owns $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $30,000 
Blank insured $13,333 5,000 5,000 23,333 
Schwartz insured 13,333 5,000 5,000 23,333 
Black owns 13,333 5,000 5,000 23,333 
Total $40,000 $20,000 $20,000 $20,000 $100,000 


(Cents and fractions omitted fro» 





Each partner owns three insur- 
ance policies on which he pays 
premiums. The cost of each policy 
depends mainly on two factors, the 
amount of insurance and the age 
of the insured. Because of White’s 
advanced age, the $13,333 policies 
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There May Be Some New Loans 
In Your Credit Files 


A Bankers Monthly survey reveals the fact that 40% of banks 
may have prospective secured loans which they have not discov- 
ered. These loans are possible because of stored commodities, 
which are recognized by law as ideal collateral for bank advances. 


ITH the knowledge that 

many bankers have greatly 

increased their income, and 
at the same time aided worthy cus- 
tomers, by making loans on the 
basis of field warehouse receipts, 
Bankers Monthly recently made a 
survey which is reported here. 

Three questions were asked of 
bankers in several states, as fol- 
lows: 

1. On which of the products 
listed have you at any time made 
field warehouse receipt loans? 

2. What products are held in 
storage on the premises of manu- 
facturers in your community for a 
month or more? 

3. If you would like to have us 
send you information on how to 
make loans (even beyond your 
legal limit per customer) on any 
product, please so indicate. 

Almost every banker checked a 
number of items on which he would 
like to make loans. Without a 
doubt, there is widespread interest 
in the subject of field warehouse 
receipts as collateral for secured 
loans. 

The answers to question No. 1 
indicated that banks totalling 43% 
of those banks replying have had 
satisfactory experience in making 
loans secured by field warehouse 
receipts. 

These loans have been secured 
by 49 different products as shown 
in the accompanying table. This is 
not a complete list of products 
which may be used for this pur- 
pose by any means, but it indicates 
what a wide variety of commodi- 
ties have been used. 

To be the best security for a loan, 
a commodity must either be stored 
for shipment on a non-cancelable 
order, or it must be a commodity 
which has a daily cash market. In 
other words, it must be easy and 
convenient to turn the collateral 
into cash. 

We all know that food products 
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such as apples, butter, canned fruit, 
canned vegetables, cheese, chickens, 
coffee, condensed milk, eggs, flour, 
frozen fish, grain, groceries, meats, 
nuts, oils, pickles, potatoes, kraut, 
salt, sugar, tea, and turkeys have a 
daily cash market. 


There are brokers who will han- 
dle the selling of any of these com- 
modities if a bank had to take it 
over, and if the proper margin were 
arranged at the time the loan was 
made, there is little, if any, likeli- 
hood of loss to the lending institu- 
tion. 


Federal laws which control the 
lending of national banks, and 
many state laws, indicate the mar- 
gins which are considered to be 
safe. 


For example, the Federal laws 
allow a bank to lend 15% of its 
total capital funds to one customer, 
in addition to the regular 10% 
which is allowed on open line credit, 
if the market value of the goods 
securing the loan totals 115% of 
the loan. This may be increased to 
20% additional, if the market value 


What The Survey Showed 


1. 43% of the banks reporting 
have made loans on stored com- 
modities. 


2. Those banks making loans 
had secured them by field ware- 
house receipts on 49 different 
kinds of collateral. 


3. 40% reported that commodi- 
ties are stored by their customers 
which could serve as legal col- 
lateral for loans if the goods 
were placed in the custody of a 
reliable field warehouse com- 


pany. 
4. These banks reported 47 dif- 
ferent kinds of collateral stored. 


of the goods is 120% of the loan. 
It may be increased to 25% if the 
goods are worth 125% of the loan. 
It may be increased to 30% if the 
goods have a value of 130% of the 
loan. It may be increased to 35% 
if the goods have a value of 135% 
of the loan, and to 40%, if the goods 
are worth 140% of the loan. 

This same schedule is used in the 
state of West Virginia to apply to 
state banks, and in the state of Vir- 
ginia and in the state of Oregon, 
and in the District of Columbia. 

There is a good cash market also 
on other products on which banks 
report they have made loans, and 
also on those products listed in the 
table headed, “Commodities Which 
Banks Reported Available for Col- 
lateral.” 


Usually a commodity on which 
there is a non-cancelable order, is 
a finished product. Many manufac- 
turers have orders from reliable 
concerns for certain commodities 
which must be made up ahead of 
time in order to keep the factory 
operating more uniformly through 
the 12 months. 

The common practice is for the 
lending bank to verify the orders 
by writing to the buyer. Manufac- 
turers are accustomed to such veri- 
fications nowadays, and there is no 
likelihood of embarrassing the bor- 
rower by making this verification. 

With information from the buyer, 
the bank is then safe in making 
advances on finished goods. 


It is interesting to note that the 
40% of banks which reported goods 
stored in their communities include 
not only food products, but bricks 
and tile, building materials, chem- 
icals, coal and coke, cotton seed, 
dog feed, cattle feed, fertilizer, 
furnaces, furniture, glass, gloves, 
hardware, hay, hides, pelts and 
skins, hybrid seed corn, leather, 
lumber, veneers, plywood, metals, 
paper and paper pulp, petroleum 
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Commodities On Which 
Banks Report 


Making Loans 
Apples Lumber, veneers, 
Autos plywood 
Butter Meats 
Building materials Metals 
Canned fruits Nuts 


Canned vegetables Oils (vegetable, 


Cheese animal, fish, etc.) 
Chickens Paper and paper 
Coal and coke pulp 


Coffee and tea 
Condensed milk 


Petroleum products 
Pickles and kraut 





Cotton yardage Refrigerators 
Dog food Rubber tires 
Eggs Salt 
Feed Scrap metal 
Fertilizer Seeds 
Flour Soap 
Furnaces Soybeans and 
Gasoline products 
Grain Steel and wire 
Groceries Sugar 
Hardware Textiles 
Hides, pelts, and Turkeys 

skins Wool yardage 
Hybrid seed corn Work shirts 
Leather Wool jackets 
Liquors Potatoes 

products, pig iron, refrigerators, 


rubber tires, scrap metal, seeds, 
steel and wire, stoves, wool, yard- 
age, and rugs. 

One banker described his method 
of discovering these loans some- 
what as follows: 

“We look through the inventories 
in our credit files at frequent inter- 
vals. When we see rather a large 
inventory of a certain commodity, 
we talk with the owner, and find 
out the reasons for maintaining 
such an inventory, and try to dis- 
cover whether there is need for a 
loan. 

“Sometimes, a borrower has not 
realized that he needed a loan but 
when he discovers that money is 
available, he then can make plans 
for improving his business by using 
borrowed money for a short time.” 

Another bank reports discovering 
a quick-turnover loan in the busi- 
ness of a gasoline wholesaler. The 
inventories showed that this whole- 
salfer turned over his stock rapidly 
and that he could make additional 
profits if he bought in larger quan- 
tities. 

The first loan was to enable him 
to erect more storage tanks. This 
loan was paid for out of the addi- 
tional profits made by buying in 
larger quantities. 

He now borrows almost every 
month to fill his tanks, and pays 
off the loan through the month, 
borrowing again when the tanks 
must be refilled. 
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The experience of another bank 
was just about the opposite of this. 
It saw a large inventory in the 
credit files of a manufacturer who 
had heretofore been considered 
perfectly good for whatever ad- 
vances he needed. 

However, it was noted that the 
same amount of inventory for steel 
sheets was reported*each year. This 
caused an investigation which re- 
vealed the fact that almost a hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of steel 
was rusting in the yards, and had 
no prospective use in the borrow- 
er’s business. 

In this case, the bank required 
that the metal be sold to some other 
manufacturer who could use it. 

One bank made a loan, using 
hybrid seed corn as security. It was 
necessary, in this case, to study the 
market of the borrower to make 
sure that there was no question but 
that he could sell what seed he had 
on hand. 

This commodity is somewhere 
near the borderline. That is, it can 
be sold by the man who has the 
market for it, but it might not be 
so easily sold to a general seed 
house, for example, or by someone 
who did not know all about this 
type of commodity. 

Six banks reported that scrap 
metal was stored in rather large 
quantities in their communities, 
but no loans had been made on it. 
On the other hand, two banks re- 
ported successful loans with scrap 
metal as security. 

In view of the present demand 
for this commodity, it seems un- 
likely that there is any danger 
whatever in lending money on the 
proper basis so that the dealer may 
be more energetic in buying up 
scrap metal for resale. This com- 
modity must, of course, be shipped 
in carload lots in order to get the 
best freight rates, and so it is neces- 
sary for the buyer to accumulate 
quantities before they are shipped. 

Three bankers stated that they 
had quantities of stoves stored in 
their communities. If the manufac- 
turers of these stoves have non- 
cancelable orders from distributors, 
they will serve as collateral as well 
as any other commodity. 

On the other hand, if this is what 
is commonly called “open stock” 
and still has to be sold by the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen, it is not such 
good collateral because the job of 
selling might be more difficult if the 
business did go into bankruptcy. 

The most important protection 
which field warehousing gives to 
banks is that no other creditor can 
claim the asset on which the bank 





Commodities Which 
Banks Reported Available 


For Collateral 
Apples Hides, pelts, and 
Bricks and tile skins 
Butter Hybrid seed corn 
Building materials Leather 
Canned fruits Liquors 


Canned vegetables Lumber, veneers, 


Cheese plywood 
Chemicals Meats 
Coal and coke Metals 


Coffee and tea Paper and paper 


Cotton seed pulp 

Dog food Petroleum products 
Eggs Pickles and kraut 
Feed Pig iron 
Fertilizer Refrigerators 
Flour Rubber tires 
Frozen fish Rugs 

Furnaces Scrap metal 
Furniture Seeds 

Glass Steel and wire 
Gloves Stoves 

Grain Sugar 

Groceries Turkeys 
Hardware Wine 

Hay Wool yardage 





has made a field warehouse loan. 

One banker recently wrote to 
inquire as to whether he might not 
employ his own custodian and place 
him in charge of the goods. 

The answer to that question is 
that it can be done, but it does not 
provide the security necessary for 
a loan. In case of a bankruptcy, . 
during the existence of this type of 
custodianship, all creditors could 
legally claim their proportionate 
share of the asset on which the bank 
had loaned money. 

The goods must be in the cus- 
tody of a third party, a warehouse- 
man for hire, in order to enable the 
bank to obtain complete ownership 
without respect to other creditors 
of the business. 

Several banks asked about using 
coal and coke as security for loans. 
This is probably due to the fact 
that wholesalers of these commod- 
ities must store rather large quan- 
tities. This is particularly true of 
wholesalers who get deliveries by 
boat. Even retailers, however, may 
be good credit risks with coal and 
coke as collateral, if they do not 
overbuy. Judgment as to how much 
may be wisely bought can easily be 
determined by checking over the 
sales of the previous year. This will 
give the loan officer some idea as to 
how much can be sold during the 
current season. 

A number asked about using 
grain as collateral. If this grain is in 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Should Error Records Be Kept? 


Some bankers have found it advisable to keep records of the errors 
made by individuals; some keep the records by departments only; and 
still others keep no records at all. This is part of the report of 
an intensive study of workroom efficiency made by Bankers Monthly. 


HE analysis of a study of the 

value of keeping error rec- 

ords is given in the accom- 
panying table. This table reveals a 
diversity of policy. Some banks 
keep no records at all, depending 
entirely upon the impression gained 
by the department head as to the 
efficiency of the employee. 

Others keep individual records 
and make use of these whenever 
the department head thinks it is 
necessary. In a few cases these 
records are posted where everyone 
can see them every week. In other 
cases they are kept as secret infor- 
mation and used only when the 
employee needs to be told that he 
is slipping, or when the matter of 
promotion or bonuses is being con- 
sidered. 

Those banks which keep depart- 
ment records only, obviously do 
not know from actual count which 
employee is doing the best or the 
poorest work. The managers of the 
departments seem to feel, however, 
that they can get a rather definite 
impression by observation. 

Those who keep individual rec- 
ords find it hard to.understand how 
general observations can take the 
place of actual figures. Some of 
these men report that they have 
been mistaken in a number of 
cases when trying to judge by gen- 
eral observation, for the actual fig- 
ures showed that they were wrong. 

It should be noted that neither 
the very large banks nor the very 
small ones are included in this 
study. The very small banks have 
so few employees that it generally 
seems like a waste of time to keep 
any records of performance. 

The larger banks so often shift 
employees from one work to an- 
other that the department man- 
agers feel, in some cases at least, 
that no system of performance rec- 
ords could be devised which would 
be fair and accurate. 


It remains clear, however, that 
there are a number of important 
advantages to be gained from the 
possession and study of individual 
error records. 


One bank reports that these rec- 
ords are used in classifying em- 
ployees for promotions. Another 
one says that they are the best basis 
for salary adjustments. If the 
employee asks for a raise in salary, 
the record sometimes enables the 
employee to see why an increase is 
not justified. 

On the other hand, the records 
may prompt the department man- 
ager to voluntarily increase the 
salary of one employee because of 
his good work. 

Records stimulate the manager 
to a continuous analysis of em- 
ployee ability, to determine whether 
they understand their work clearly, 
or whether they are careless, or 
whether they are efficient and am- 
bitious. This, in turn, serves as a 
basis for adjustments when neces- 
sary. 


Benefits Reported From 
The Keeping Of 
Error Records 


1. They are useful in classify- 
ing employees for promotion. 


2. They are of use when salary 
adjustments are under consider- 
ation. 


3. They make it possible to 
analyze employees to determine 
whether they understand their 
work or not; or whether they are 
careless. 


4. They make it possible to in- 
crease efficiency by offering re- 
wards for perfection. 


5. They disclose persons who 
are not well adapted to the work 
they are doing and make it pos- 
sible to shift them to other work 
for which they are better fitted. 


6. Time and expense is saved 
because the records make it pos- 
sible to keep the most efficient 
employees on the job. 


With these exact figures in hand, 
any department manager can in- 
crease the efficiency of the work in 
his department, because he can as- 
sign more work to those who can 
do it well, and can transfer those 
who are inefficient in one job to 
some other job. Thus it is possible 
for him to keep each employee at 
the work in which he is most effi- 
cient. 

Very often there are employees 
who are not at all adapted to cer- 
tain types of work. When accurate 
speed and error records are at hand, 
this inadaptability is discovered 
more quickly than otherwise. 

It is quite apparent that time 
and expense is saved because of 
the benefits which have been listed 
here. 

Some of the explanations which 
came in the letters from which 
these conclusions are reached are 
interesting and enlightening. They 
are quoted as follows: 


Error Records Show Few Mistakes 


The cashier of a $6,000,000 bank 
in California says: “For the last 
two or three years, we have more 
or less followed the plan of shifting 
some of our help from one depart- 
ment to another at certain periods 
of the day, thereby reducing the 
full time force ordinarily required 
in the departments where peak 
loads frequently occur. 

“However, we do keep a very 
complete record of the number of 
items handled by our bookkeeping 
department, which we have found 
quite useful in many respects. Our 
bookkeeping department consists of 
22 posting machine operators—20 
of them on the individual accounts, 
one on the bank accounts, and one 
on the general ledger. 

“During 1940, for example, we 
handled approximately 6,200,000 
items. In handling this volume, our 
depositors reported to us 158 errors, 
or in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five thousandths of one percent. The 
figure of 158 errors may sound 
rather large at first, but analyzing 
it still further shows that the aver- 
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age for each bookkeeper is less than 
one error per month. 

“We have learned by experience 
that figures of this kind are very 
helpful in classifying employees for 
promotions and, naturally, play an 
important part when salary in- 
creases are discussed.” 


Employees Studied On the Basis 
Of Errors 


The auditor of a $660,000 bank 
in Illinois says: “Because of the 
relatively small number of em- 
ployees involved, we have, up to the 
present time, felt able to follow the 
performance of each operator for 
the purpose of determining his 
adaptability to his work, without 
resort to preparation of perform- 
ance charts. 


“We attempt to review with each 
operator all errors committed by 
him, in order to determine whether 
the error is due to carelessness or 
to failure to understand the trans- 
action. If, after continuous warning 
and instruction extending over a 
period of months, the individual is 
unable to meet the minimum stand- 
ards required ffor _ satisfactory 
work, he is shifted to another de- 
partment—if it is thought he can 
do justice to himself and the bank— 
or he is discharged. We have had 
only one case in the past few years 
where an employee was found un- 
able to perform his work with rea- 
sonable satisfaction, although, of 
course, there is a wide variation in 
the degree of efficiency attained by 
the various operators.” 


Rewards Paid For Pertect Records 


The auditor of a $2,000,000 bank 
in Missouri says: “We keep a record 
of the errors made by our em- 
ployees in our bookkeeping depart- 
ment. We keep a record here in 
order to pay a reward of $5 to any 
bookkeeper who goes through the 
month without an error being re- 
ported by a depositor. A large num- 
ber of them receive this prize. In 
our country bookkeeping depart- 
ment, we also pay $25 to the one 
making the smallest number of 
errors during the year. We have 
bookkeepers in this department 
who go through the year with only 
one and two errors.” 


Records Are Kept By Departments 


The comptroller of an $8,500,000 
bank in New York says: We keep 
a record of the number of items 
handled in each department. This 
information is kept by the depart- 
ment rather than by the machine 
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Analysis Of Investigation Of Error Records 


(Of The 37 Banks Reporting, 27 Keep Records Of Errors, and only 10 do not.) 
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operator. The reason we keep no 
individual records is due to the fact 
that we rotate our employees be- 
tween departments.” 


Operators Shifted Frequently 


The assistant cashier of a $7,000,- 
000 bank in New York says: “We 
maintain volume figures for the 
entire bank. Our organization is so 
set up that we maintain a close per- 
sonal department-head supervision 
of the work of each employee 
which enables us to control errors 
and be assured of satisfactory stand- 
ards of employee efficiency. Our 
system is effective in our particular 
case, as there are very few of our 
employees who devote the entire 
time of any work day to the oper- 
ation of one machine.” 


Readjustments Of Personnel 
Reduce Efficiency 


The vice president of a $1,000,000 
bank in Texas says: 

“We have standardized a great 
deal of our departmental work, re- 
arranged many of our activities, and 
replaced many of the boys with girls 
in the departments where this ma- 
chine work is done. Consequently, 
the per item activity per individual 
is less and the errors greater than 
would normally be the case. 


“We figure it will take us another 
three or four months to get back to 
anything like normal production 
and efficiency.” 











Proof Operators Catch Own Errors 


The auditor of a $7,500,000 bank 
in Wisconsin says: “Our bookkeep- 
ers average 718 debits and 136 
credits per day, in about a two and 
one-half hour machine running 
time. The monthly activity of the 
department, excluding the payroll 
and large accounts, amounts to 
447,773 debits and 85,006 credits, 
on which the bookkeepers are 
charged with 39 errors. We operate 
on a single posting Recordak sys- 
tem, the bookkeeper also posting 
the analysis information on a stub. 

“In our proof department, we use 
the International Business Machines 
and our operators average 1,230 
items per hour. These operators 
check out their own errors and 
these are reflected in their produc- 
tion records. 

“If we find that an operator has 
a poor production or accuracy rec- 
ord, we try to determine whether 
or not he is conscientious about his 
work but is not inclined toward 
machine operation, and if this is the 
case we endeavor to find some 
other work for which he is better 
adapted. 


Turnover Of Employees Serious 
From Error Standpoint 


A Seattle, Washington bank re- 
ports: 


“Our transit division operates 
with 7 sections and employs a total 
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Qur Sorting Clerks Have Less To Learn 


In these days when substitutes are more often called for, a 
simplification of the work relieves the personnel situation 
because a new clerk can be trained in much less time. 


S HAS been the case with most 
A banks, we have had quite a 
little turnover of employees 
during the past several months, due 
to the draft and other abnormal 
situations. 

We look upon this new condition, 
however, as a benefit rather than 
as a problem. Whenever our work 
is: going along smoothly and there 
is no personnel problem to irritate 
the director, we are likely to be 
more satisfied with our technique 
than when we have a situation like 
the present one. 

In short, we have felt it necessary 
to revise our systems in every way 
possible to make them more simple. 
A new clerk can learn a simple 
operation in a very short time, but 
some of the techniques which have 
been used in the past have required 
days, and sometimes weeks, to ab- 
sorb. 

For example, I read in a recent 
issue of Bankers Monthly, a sum- 
mary of the various ways in which 
proof machines are used in differ- 
ent banks. I noticed that in one 
bank, 15 different charts are used 
by the same operator. Naturally, it 
requires much longer to learn 15 
than it does -to learn one, and so, 
a simplification in this direction is 


This equipment speeds up sorting. 


By LESLIE K. CURRY 


Vice President, Mercantile Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


likely to make it easier to break in 
new help than when several charts 
must be learned. 

We have found it not only desir- 
able, but comparatively easy to get 
full use out of our proof machines 
by using only one chart. Our oper- 
ators have just one list to learn, 
and so, it is possible to have a 
number of other clerks in the bank 
ready to take on the job of operat- 
ing the proof machine when neces- 
sary. Our plan, of course, is to have 
extra operators use the machines at 
least for a short time each day, to 
keep them familiar with the opera- 
tions. 

The proof machine sort chart 
provides for the following sort: 

KEY NO. ITEMS 

. Arkansas 

. Illinois Fed 

. Missouri Fed 

. Illinois direct sending 

. Missouri direct sending 
. Western States 

. Northeastern States 

. Southeastern States 


onaur wn 


9. First National Bank—direct 
clearings 
10. First National Bank—“pay- 
able through” clearings 
11. Boatmen’s National Bank— 
direct clearings 
12. Boatmen’s National Bank— 
“payable through” clear- 
ings 
. Tower Grove Bank and Trust 
Co. 
. Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
. Federal Reserve clearings 
. U.S. Treasury 15’s 
. U.S. Treasury 8’s 
. Money orders 
. New York City 
. Country and General Books 
. Cash tickets 
. Collection items 
. Chicago 
. “On us” commercial 


All transit checks are broken 
down into geographical areas on the 
proof machine. The checks in the 
compartment for each geographical 
area are then routed to the Transit 
Department, which is divided into 
sections corresponding to the proof 
machine sort. For instance, checks 
on all Arkansas points go into Sort 
1 on the proof machine, and then 
to the Arkansas Section, or Section 
1, of the Transit Department. 

We have a great many direct 
sending points, particularly in Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, and Missouri, and, 
of course, send to all of the Federal 
Reserve banks and branches. For- 
merly, we required a clerk to 
memorize the sending scheme 
necessary for each geographic ter- 
ritory. We must admit that the long 
list of names and the various places 
to which the checks must be sent 
for collection was complicated. 


Facing the facts under the new 
situation of greater turnover in 
help, we finally realized that it 
would be possible to plan the work 
so that a transit clerk would be 
required to learn almost nothing. 
Now these clerks sort checks only 
in alphabetical order. To accom- 
plish this, we installed a sorting 
device which provides a pocket for 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Bank Of America Opens A New Building 


With total resources now over two billion, Bank of America 
enters a new era of usefulness in a new head office building of 
which its founder, its officers, and ‘its employees dre justly proud. 


ANK OF AMERICA has moved 
into a new head office build- 
ing in San Francisco. The new 

address is 300 Montgomery Street. 
The frontage is 275 feet, and the 
building extends along the entire 
block, from California to Pine 
Street. Approximately 25,000 square 
feet of ground space is covered, and 
the building is 12 stories high. 

Ground was broken on the birth- 
day of the bank, October 17, 1940. 
The bank was founded October 17, 
1904. 

The cornerstone was laid by the 
founder, A. P. Giannini, on May 6, 
1941, which was his 71st birthday. 
It contains the signature of every 
member of the staff. An especially 
designed trowel was used, the han- 
dle of which contained historic 
woods taken from every county in 
California. 

A good idea of the appearance of 
the interior is to be had from the 


Dear Mr. Beaty: 


When you were here, our new San 
Prancisco administration building was no- 
where near completion. We moved in on 
the same day Japan’raided Hawaii, and 
A.P. dedicated the building the following 
Tuesday, December 9, while San Fran- 
cisco was under blackout conditions. 
However, a little thing like that never 
stops A.P. 

Twenty-five thousand citizens visited 
the building on “open house” day, and 
all testified that there was nothing like it 
anywhere. It has to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

Are we proud! But we're pretty mad at 
the Japs, spoiling our opening and mak- 
ing us tone down on the exploitation. 
Believe me, if they ever drop a bomb 
near it we'll send a Bankamerica contin- 
gent over there and break every bamboo 
in Japan. 

May 1942 see a continuance of your 
usefulness to the profession. 


Cordially yours, 
Fred Yeates, 
Advertising and Publicity. 


accompanying photos. An outline of 
the structural features is as follows: 


Equipment 


Huge underground vaults pro- 
tected by one 35-ton and two 10- 
ton doors, each so delicately bal- 
anced that they can be swung open 
by a child’s finger. 

Nine public elevators, each with 
capacity of 3,000 pounds and speed 
of 600 feet per minute, equipped 
with fully automatic quota control 
and latest safety devices. Push but- 
ton type. Finish: Calo-American 
walnut trimmed with bronze. Also 
three elevators for internal bank- 
ing use. 


Air Conditioning System 


Four hundred and fifteen horse- 
power—reported by Air Condition- 
ing Society of San Francisco as 
largest in the city so far. Compres- 


Panoramic view of the executive floor of the new San Francisco administration building of the Bank 
of America. On this floor, all executive department heads occupy a block-long open room, available to 
each other for instantaneous consultation, and equally available to the public. The room is one of the 
show places of the building, beautifully done in American walnut panelling, with specially designed 
fixtures. A. P. Giannini, founder of the bank, occupies a desk at the far right. 
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A glimpse of the directors’ room in a pent- 
house atop the 12-story block-long new San 
Francisco administration building of the 
Bank of America. The room, when not in 
use for directors’ meetings, can be con- 
verted into an auditorium for officer and 
staff meetings. Acoustics are perfect. 


sion capacity, 250 tons of refrigera- 
tion. Plant in basement, fan rooms 
in various parts of the building. All 
air is cleansed and heated or cooled, 
humidified or de-humidified as 
needed. Heating is steam combina- 
tion direct and indirect. 


Lighting 


Main floor, new section: flush 
type. Main floor banking room: 
combination of flush type and 
chandelier type. All other floors 


except 12th: indirect fixtures. Main 
entrance lobby fixtures are cast 
bronze and cast glass with combin- 
ation of fluorescent and incandes- 
cent lamps. 


Interior Finish 


Main entrance, walls in Escalette 
marble, quarried in France. Floor, 
Travertine marble from Mounteaux. 
Main doors, bronze grille and glass. 

Lobby and all counters on first 
floor, Tavernelle Rose marble, with 


The Appraisal Of Bank 


Ill. Valuing The Site 


pink Tennessee marble floors. 

Mezzanine to 10th floor, all ele- 
vator lobby walls and all corridors 
finished in Madre veined Alabama 
marble. Corridor floors covered 
with marbleized rubber tile laid in 
tile patterns, (180,000 pounds of 
rubber tiling used, in addition to 
linloeum and carpets. ) 

All ceilings acoustically treated. 

Rest rooms, floors, and walls, of 
harmonizing colored tile; glass 
block windows. 


Eleventh (executive) floor: car- 
peted floors; walls finished in full 
height American walnut panelling, 
including all conference and com- 
mittee rooms. Especially designed 
bronze fixtures. Office of Chairman 
of the Board: American walnut 
panelling, treated in modified Geor- 
gian design. Lighting fixtures 
bronze and lucite. Fireplace in 
Georgian design. Office of the Presi- 
dent: Modern adaptation of an Em- 
pire period room. Fireplace, laurel 
wood panelling. 


Twelfth floor: directors’ room, 
size 67 x 32; carpeted floors; re- 
cessed lighting; walnut panelled 
walls and beamed ceilings; acoustic 
treatment. 


Properties 


In two prior articles the problems and techniques applicable to the appraisal 
of bank premises were presented at some length. In this concluding article 
of the series, the author discusses the significant factors involved in the ap- 
praisal of the bank site—the land itself—and thereafter comments upon the re- 
lation of business volume and earnings to the value of the bank premises. 


HE valuation of the land form- 
ing the bank site constitutes 
a special problem in itself. The 
actual cost of the land will usually 
form no criterion of value unless 
the purchase is a recent one. Ordi- 
narily, a bank property will be 
located in a “built-up” area in 
which little comparable vacant land 


By K. LEE HYDER 


Vice President, The American Appraisal Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 


is available. To duplicate the site 
in the same strategic area would, 
therefore, require the purchase of 


improved land; the existing im- 
provements would have to be razed 
before a suitable banking structure 
could be erected. Such improve- 
ments, while of little if any value 
to the bank, nevertheless have 
value for the purpose for which 
they are currently used or adapt- 
able, and the purchase price is 
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“Such sizeable savings 
are particularly hard to 
ignore in these days... 


UT in Recordak Single Posting—and 

you do the job once instead of twice. 
So, naturally, you save. And the savings are 
too substantial to be shrugged off. 

You can’t ignore a one-third reduction in 
labor costs at a time like this, can you? Nor 
a 40% saving in the cost of machine equip- 
ment? Nor a stationery bill cut in half? 

And it’s certainly good news to know 
that, with thousands of records compact on 
film at your fingertips, bookkeeping files 
can be compressed to as little as 2% of the 
space once necessary. 

... as for accuracy, Recordak Single Post- 


ing is the “photographic system”—and a 
photographic copy, of course, is an exact 
copy ... 0 errors, no omissions. 

...@s for speed, copying a hundred or 
more checks a minute is routine perform- 
ance for Recordak. 

...4@s for safety, a Recordak master film 
is a One-piece record; items can’t be added, 
subtracted, or altered—without detection. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It requires 
no capital outlay. May we send you complete 
information? Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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raised accordingly. 

Banking interests faced with such 
a situation are naturally inclined to 
take the position that, since the in- 
vestment was made for the sole 
purpose of acquiring the bank site, 
the total price paid should repre- 
sent the value of the land only, at 
least as of the date of purchase. 

This leads to the question of 
whether or not any special utility 
or element of value attaches to a 
bank site that is not normally re- 
flected in the land for the typical 
neighborhood use. In other words, 
should not the value of the bank 
site in the absence of vacant simi- 
lar sites be based upon the lowest 
investment required for duplication, 
including the amount reflected for 
typical improvements? 

As a matter of valuation prin- 
ciple, this thesis is unsound, al- 
though the availability or other- 


. wise of comparable land should 


unquestionably receive considera- 
tion. The better approach is to con- 
sider the site upon its own merits 
as vacant but suited to and avail- 
able for bank purposes. A site in an 
important commercial location may 
be valued (in the absence of ‘direct- 
ly comparable data) upon the basis 
of its potentialities for other uses. 
In so doing, it must be recognized 
that this pre-supposes the substitu- 
tion of another type of improve- 
ment for the existing bank. The net 
rental that could be realized, less 
the carrying charges on the cost of 
a suitable improvement, would 
then be attributable to the land and 
converted into the capital value of 
the site. 

Rental estimates must be based 
upon the assumption of a change of 
use. As brought out in a prior ar- 
ticle, the rentals of stores adjoining 
a bank will usually be proportion- 
ately.less than in the commercially 
developed location. Therefore, the 
estimated rentals from the hypo- 
thetical improvement must be estab- 
lished by locational comparisons 
rather than with adjacent rentals. 
This is particularly true in the large 
bank and office buildings occupying 
extensive sites in our major cities. 
In such developments, the ground 
floor store rentals are comparatively 
low and the office rentals are the 
highest. As opposed to this, in the 
better shopping districts, the ground 
floor rentals are highest and the 
upper offices are in less demand and 
command lower unit rentals. 

The writer’s experience indicates 
that these opposing forces tend to 
offset each other and that the bank 
site, in turn, does in fact reflect a 
higher utility and value than the 


Land Rent Based 
On Deposits 


1. Rental paid per thousand 
dollars of deposits varies directly 
with the population of the city or 
community served although not 
in direct proportion; in fact, the 
ratio may be expected to have a 
range of not over 33 1/3% as 
between the smaller towns and 
the large cities. 


2. Rental paid per thousand 
dollars of deposits varies direct- 
ly, but again not materially with 
the total rent paid. For example, 
where the rental paid is $1,000 
per month, a somewhat higher 
ratio will normally be expected 
than where the rental paid is 
$500 per month. 


3. Dollars of deposits per 
square foot of bank space will be 
expected to rise gradually with 
increasing square foot rental 
prices, but on the whole, this 
ratio remains reasonably con- 
stant. 


strictly real estate comparisons and 
opinions would tend to support. 
Perhaps the reason for the apparent 
tendency to under-value bank sites 
is the failure to consider the funda- 
mental factors that create value. In 
a merchandising business, the fair 
rental for the premises tends to 
follow the volume of sales. There 
seems to be no logical reason why 
the same relationship should not 
hold in the banking business. The 
fact that the business volume re- 
flected from financial transactions 
is not as obvious as in the case of 
merchandising does not mean that 
the utility and value of the land is 
not properly comparable. 

For all of these reasons, the ap- 
praisal of the bank site is of great 
significance and must be predicated 
upon a thorough study of the eco- 
nomics surrounding the holding. It 
is far more than a question to be 
answered by local real estate opin- 
ion. 


Relation Of Business Volume 
To Value 


This leads naturally to the ques- 
tion of the relation that the volume 
of the customer’s deposits, loans, 
and other business of the bank, 
may have upon the fair rental of 
the bank premises and hence upon 
the value of the property. Ex- 


pressed in the usual way: “How 
much rent can a bank afford to pay 
per thousand dollars of deposits?” 

It is submitted that this method 
of estimating fair rental and value 
is useful solely as a check upon a 
carefully developed appraisal of the 
property. It is obvious, of course, 
that the volume of deposits will 
tend to develop and limit the size 
of the banking room and the facil- 
ities required. However, the data 
available as the basis for such com- 
parison is necessarily empirical in 
character, and the studies so far 
made tend to show what is paid 
rather than what should or can be 
paid. 

In the past few years, the na- 
tional banking authorities as well 
as some of the larger banking in- 
terests have given considerable 
study to this question and have 
attempted to use the results to some 
extent. It is apparent, however, that 
there are too many variable factors 
involved in any single location or 
operation to permit of any definite 
application of average ratios. Nev- 
ertheless, tests of this nature are 
most helpful in considering matters 
of utility, that is, excess or inad- 
equacy of banking space, etc., as a 
guide to the treatment of deprecia- 
tion, the need or otherwise for 
expansion, and other important 
studies bearing upon the basis and 
findings of value. 

Such ratios are most helpful, for 
example, in the case of large bank- 
ing institutions where branches are 
operated under both owned and 
leased premises. An analysis and 
comparison of the ratios will assist 
materially in deciding upon the de- 
sirability of extending actual own- 
ership, in negotiations for lease 
extensions, and even in co-ordinat- 
ing the rental charges for the vari- 
ous premises in computing the net 
income from operations. 

The scope of this article does not 
permit of any detailed analysis of 
statistical data of this type. How- 
ever, some generalizations may be 
of interest in our valuation prob- 
lem. A study of a large number of 
bank properties and their opera- 
tions leads to certain broad conclu- 
sions some of which are tabulated 
in the following: 

1. Rental paid per thousand dol- 
lars of deposits varies directly with 
the population of the city or com- 
munity served although not in 
direct proportion; in fact, the ratio 
may be expected to have a range 
of not over 33 1/3% as between the 
smaller towns and the large cities. 

2. Rental paid per thousand dol- 
lars of deposits varies directly, but 
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Honasig nt 


Faced with expanding activities, with an increas- 
ing volume of work, and with a growing scarcity 
of trained personnel— banks in 1941 gave more 
careful consideration than ever to the necessity 
for investing in figuring and accounting equip- 
Du ring ] °) Al ment which would give them /asting advantages, 


such as: 
...banks invested 


Te i 4 
many more millions § DEPENDABILITY. . . to assure the maximum 
of dollars in new of continuous operation of the equipment 
Burroughs equipment over a long period of years. 


than in 1940 or any FLEXIBILITY... to permit quick adaptation 
other year of the | to any changes the years might bring. 
previous decade. 
TIME-SAVING FEATURES... that make 
machines easier and faster to operate, enable 
the bank’s clerical employees to do their work 
in less time, with less effort and at less cost. 


Confidence that increases with the years led 
banks to choose Burroughs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


urroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


*$ 452,572,.271.37 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . a 5 ; 


Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . e 
Under Trust Act of Illinois, . e 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of danouun, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, : 


$323,533,559.27 


77,270,799.99 
36,027,683.12 
518,518.05 437,350,560.43 
73,244,682.77 
408,518,033.77 
4,968,968.32 
2,250,000.00 
707,456.11 
° ‘ . ° 3,060,788.91 
119,018.32 
$1,382,791,780.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, 
Surplus, ‘ m - 
Other Undivided Profits, ‘ 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, . 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 

Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ ; 

Liability Account of Acceptances, 
_ Time Deposits, . ° . é 

Demand Deposits, i 

Deposits of Public Funds, . 3 


$180,090,310.31 


° ° -$ 30,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 
3,008,173.14 
823,483.54 
750,000.00 
3,354,556.17 
956,605.21 


977,974,739.11 


140,830,011.02 1,298,895,060.44 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . ‘ a 


3,901.50 
$1,382,791,780.00 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





again not materially with the total 
rent paid. For example, where the 
rental paid is $1,000 per month, a 
somewhat higher ratio will nor- 
mally be expected than where the 
rental paid is $500 per month. 

3. Dollars of deposits per square 
foot of bank space will be expected 
to rise gradually with increasing 
square foot rental prices, but on the 
whole, this ratio remains reasonably 
constant. Thus, if a normal average 
of $500 of deposits per square foot 
of bank space is developed for a 
given territory and type of opera- 
tion, then the variation—assuming 
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the full and balanced utilization of 
the banking premises—should not 
exceed perhaps 15%; that is, a 
range of $425 to $575 of deposits 
per square foot of bank space would 
be the maximum variation ex- 
pected, irrespective of the unit 
rental paid per square foot. If, in 
any comparable situation, the figure 
should be less than such lower 
limit, then it is probable that the 
banking room is too large or the 
business volume not fully devel- 
oped. On the other hand, a figure 
above the upper limit would indi- 


cate the probable justification for 
expansion. 

In any certain situation, of 
course, these general relationships 
may not hold. The relation of the 
first floor banking room area to the 
total area utilized in the basement 
and upper floors, the degree of 
spaciousness and costly investment 
considered justifiable in the bank- 
ing room, the extent of the special 
services provided for the customers 
—all of these and other considera- 
tions enter into the fixing of the fair 
bank rental even where the loca- 
tional and community influences are 
the same. 

To state, for example, that a cer- 
tain bank would be justified in pay- 
ing 30 cents per month per thou- 
sand dollars of deposits as rental 
for its premises, because this hap- 
pened to be the average being paid 
by other banks in the vicinity, 
would be unsound until all of the 
circumstances had been considered. 
The proper base rental should first 
be developed through actual ap- 
praisal. Then, if it appeared that 
such rental was out of line with the 
base rentals of competing banks, an 
arbitrary adjustment might well be 
made. 

In any event, care must be taken 
to draw proper comparisons. The 
base bank rental would ordinarily 
be assumed to be made up of: 

1. The fair return on the value 
of the land. 

2. The fair return on the value 
of the improvements, plus a reason- 
able provision for depreciation. 

3. The fair return on the value 
of the bank fixtures and vault 
equipment, plus a reasonable pro- 
vision for depreciation. 

4. The taxes and insurance upon 
the premises. 


All of the above are related 
directly to the holding as a real 
estate investment, even though the 
fixtures and vault equipment may 
be independently classified. 


The initial investment in and the 
cost of maintaining the complete 
line of furniture and movable 
equipment must also be supported 
and provided for through a charge 
against income, but this is an item 
which should properly be consid- 
ered as distinct and apart from the 
rental of the premises. It may and 
properly should be summarized 
with the net bank rental in obtain- 
ing the total “cost of occupancy.” 


Relation Of Value To Earnings 


Bank management, particularly 
where the operations involve any 
substantial number of branches, 
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are inclined to consider the desir- 
ability and value of the bank prem- 
ises in relation to the earnings real- 
ized. No doubt this is sound and 
logical from an operating stand- 
point. Where any certain branch is 
showing results that are materially 
below the average, however, it may 
or may not be found that the loca- 
tion or the character of the premises 
is the cause. If upon investigation, 
such is found to be the case, then 
the unit may be marked for re-loca- 
tion or abandonment. 


It is frequently found, on the 
other hand, that the variation in 
earnings is attributable to the type 
or volume of loans and the special 
services rendered rather than from 
any great difference in the relative 
volume of deposits. Strictly from 
the real estate standpoint, the earn- 
ings from bank operations have 
little direct bearing upon the valua- 
tion of the property. 


Should Error Records 
Be Kept? 


(Continued from page 61) 


of from 13 to 16 clerks who handle 
the complete operations including 
original break-down to provide sec- 
tion balance figures, checking of 
cash letter payments, return items, 
and balancing float accounts. Spe- 
cial transit machines are used. The 
spread from 13 to 16 employees is 
due to the breaking-in process. 


“This force handled 414,438 
transit items during March. To the 
best of our knowledge, 92 routing 
errors were made in handling this 
volume. The number of listing 
errors is not known—doubtless 
much too high from an efficiency 
standpoint, but tolerated as part of 
our training program to the end 
that longer experience and training 
result in fewer errors. 

“A record is kept of the number 
of times each section balances and 
the length of time required to strike 
a balance after being out at first 
trial. One of the seven sections in 
this division is kept in perpetual 
balance as individual breakdown 
runs are balanced and the remain- 
ing six out of a possibility of 156 
balances, have balanced at the first 
trial 52 times for a 33 1/3% aver- 
age. 

“The total time for this group be- 
tween trial time and final balance 
time amounted to 1,306 minutes, 
and as it is estimated that either 
two or three clerks worked on each 
difference for this time, the clerk 
hours expended amounted to about 
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MANUFACTURERS. 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Conilition as at close of business 


December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 


State and Municipal Bonds 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 

Loans, Bills Purchased and 
Bankers’ Acceptances 

Mortgages 

Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate Equities 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


$ 365,609,706.20 
340,928,747.80 


2,525,294.29 
30,085,722.18 
2,246,750.00 
39,067,015.89 


260,309,534.41 
16,224,925.78 
12,549,000.00 
2,949,876.40 
5,997,842.60 
2,411,451.24 


$1,080,505,866.79 


Preferred Stock $ 8,892,780.00 


Common Stock 32,998,440.00 


Surplus and 


ndivided Profits . . 42,233,744.36 


Reserves 
Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 2, 1942) 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 15, 1942) 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 
Deposits . 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN CHARLES FROEB 
President, Mathieson Chairman, Lincoln 
Alkali Works, Inc. Savings Bank 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE PAOLINO GERLI 
Chairman, Sperry & President, 
Hutchinson Co. E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf bag 1th GIBSON 
and West Indies 
Steamship Lines JOHN L. JOHNSTON 

LOU R. CRANDALL President, 

President, George A. Lambert Company 
Puller Company OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 

CHARLES A. DANA Simpson Thacher & 
President, Spicer Bartlett 
Manufacturing Corp. CHARLES L. JONES 

. JOD 
bay —, President, The Jones- 
imi Atkinson Corporation 
Mines Co. 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Vice-President New York City 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


President, United States President, John P. Maguire 
Lines Company & Co., Inc. 


84,124,964.36 


824,959.50 


222,319.50 
6,255,708.11 


355,254.15 
984,004,718.48 
$1,080,505,866.79 


Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 

- Chairman, General Bronze 
Corporation 

HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 

ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


President, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
67 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 





Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST22 ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank. . 
Due fromBanks. . . ... -« 


TOTAL CASH ..... 


Federal Agencies . 


State, County and Municipal B Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 


$ 429.065,787.56 
Securities of the United States Government and 


$ 268,174,633.17 
* 160,891,154.39 


aap ms 


493,707,662.60 
158,491,958.95 
37,194,287.99 
3,720,000.00 
914,569,552.78 
6,477,141.87 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 


Deposit Vaults .. 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability on a of Letters of Creait 
Acceptances and —— Bilis . « 


Other Resources 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


31,957,940.30 
5,612,898.17 


14,008,884.27 
829,504.33 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
Savings and Time .. . 
Liability for Letters of Credit and 


$976,183,372.94 


Y $932,200,548.29 } $1,908,383,921.23 


as Acceptor, 


Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . 


Reserve for Interest Received in ‘Advance : 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
Capital: 
Common (4,000,000 Shares) 
Preferred ( 540,000 er: 
Surplus... “ ‘ 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for War Contingencies, otc. 
Other Reserves . . 
Reserve for Increase of Common 
Capital . 4 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund ° 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


14,211,905.28 
9,444,124.02 
3,217,021.83 


- $ 50,000,000.00 


10,800,000.00 
62,000,000.00 
21,634,808.17 
11,284,183.47 

2,986,680.59 


1,200,000.00 
472,974.23 


160,378,646.46 
+ $2,095,635,618.82 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retireable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


54 1/3. It is quite safe to assume 
that at least an equal amount was 
required to locate and correct dif- 
ferences in breakdown runs and 
about that much more to locate dif- 
ferences at the noon trial balance. 
The total time loss would, there- 
fore, be probably not less than 163 
clerk hours per month for this divi- 
sion. This cost the bank about as 
much as the wages of one clerk for 
1 1/3 months. 

“Although a speed of 1,314 checks 
per hour has been attained on a 
section having about 35 sorts, we 
feel that a speed of about 850 per 
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495 California branches united 
for strength and service 


LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT] 
INSURANCE Core | 


hour is satisfactory work. Varia- 
tions in the number of sorts, the 
character of the items, and the 
amount of description will either 
decrease or increase this standard 
to vary from a low of about 650 to 
a high of possibly even more than 
the 1,314 mentioned. Sorting time 
varies from about 20% to 30% of 
listing time. 

“Our interior distribution division 
including in-mail, in-clearings, and 
out-clearings employs from about 
24 to 35 clerks, 5 of whom are uni- 
versity students majoring in busi- 
ness administration who are em- 


ployed on a half-time basis. The 
variation is due to employment of 
inexperienced help—either boys 
graduated from our messenger force 
or girls hired without previous bank 
experience, This group, during the 
same period, handled 341,985 out- 
going clearing items— approxi- 
mately 366,000 checks on us and, on 
the primary breakdown, about 290,- 
000 transit items (70% of the 
total).” 


It Pays To Study Your Job 


The Fort Worth National Banker, 
published by the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
frequently has a very interesting 
anecdote on the front page. 

This house organ is edited for the 
purpose of inspiring and helping 
employees, and the story published 
in a recent issue under the title 
of ‘““He Asked Too Many Questions,” 
is well worth reprinting here, be- 
cause it illustrates the importance 
of the inquisitive habit. 

The story is as follows: 


Olds had been dismissed as the 
assistant cashier of a mid-western 
bank. Newman, a rather ordinary 
young man, had just come in from 
another town to take the job “on 
trial.” 

“It was too bad about Olds,” re- 
marked the head bookkeeper. “He 
was really a nice fellow, but the 
boss said he was ‘always asking 
questions’.” 

It suddenly dawned upon the 
new assistant cashier that the 
friendly bookkeeper had _ unwit- 
tingly handed him the key to a per- 
manent job. 

“T shall never ask a _ needless 
question,” Newman vowed to him- 
self, “nor will I make an inquiry 
about anything here until I have 
exhausted every other legitimate 
avenue of information.” 


With this vow ever in mind, the 
young assistant-on-trial began a 
systematic study of his job, and of 
every file and record that was asso- 
ciated with the job. He let no detail 
escape him. He asked few ques- 
tions. Instead, he made his own 
mind a neatly arranged “storage 
vault” of data and information. He 
dug for facts about the bank’s cus- 
tomers. He spent many of his 
leisure hours traveling around the 
locality getting acquainted. 

His resolution paid a substantial 
first dividend only a few days later 
when Mr. Bromway, a stockholder, 
told the bank’s president, “I think 
you’ve got a comer in that young 
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fellow, Newman. From the way he 
handled that Concordia mortgage 
for me this morning, you would 
have thought he had studied it be- 
forehand.” 

It was not long before fellow 
workers and customers alike began 
to direct their questions to the 
young-man-who-knew. An air of 
authority began to surround him 
and when, a short year later, the 
cashier’s job became vacant, the 
young man who dug for facts, but 
who in digging didn’t ask “too 
many questions,” was the unan- 
imous selection of the board for the 
post. 

Except for the change in names, 
this is a true banking story. It 
shows clearly that success does not 
always depend upon the possession 
of exceptional ability. Instead, some 
man of average ability simply 
shows more-than-average alertness, 
thoroughness, and commonsense in 
dealing with his everyday problems. 
In a bank, or anywhere else, the 
man who is always asking others 
for the answers he ought to know 
himself, is not going to be either 
very popular or very successful. 


Economic Implications Of Public 
Utility Holding Company 
Operations 


By Merwin H. Waterman 
Professor of Finance at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Business 
Administration. 

Published by the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 185 pages, 
paper bound, price $1.00. 

This research study was made to 
determine the reasonableness of the 
“death sentence” clause of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. 

Among the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are the following: 

1. Control and operation of pub- 
lic utilities by holding companies 
does not appear to impose a rela- 
tively detrimental influence either 
on the consumers of or investors in 
operating utilities. 

2. In face of the facts, it follows 
that the attitude of the law as em- 
bodied in Sec. 11 (b) (1) of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act is unrealistic and unreasonable 
and the administration of the law 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, necessarily, perhaps, 
is similarly unrealistic and unrea- 
sonable. 

3. From the standpoint of utility 
regulation, there exists evidence to 
the effect that holding company 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


724,258,158.91 
68,927 395.19 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 


Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


1,996,261.10 


$1,754,784,862.09 


$1,616,430,112.16 
536,859.15 
5,721,008.35 
17,233,017.17 
469,172.09 
50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
14,394,693.17 


$1,754,784 ,862.09 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $202,333,292.78 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





subsidiaries are as effectively regu- 
lated by the various state commis- 
sions as are their independent con- 
temporaries. 

4. As a general principle hold- 
ing companies should continue to 
be regulated. 


Income From Fees 


The writer is very much inter- 
ested in the first article of your 
October issue regarding “Bank 
Fees.” 


We feel that we have a pretty 
good income here and find that last 
year, it was 4.3% of deposits.— 
R. B. Linsley, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Three Rivers, Mich. 


You can save money by buying 
more if what you buy facilitates the 
work, and saves the time of em- 
ployees. 


Completeness of equipment pro- 
vides an accuracy and promptness 
which in turn stimulates accuracy 
and confidence in the customer. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 


$ 81,768,771.84 
76,068,042.26 


Other Securities Guaranteed by U.S.Government 27,632,578.59 


Other Bonds and Stocks 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


8,965,909.89 
441,000.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


476,298.24 
1,640,272.11 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 


702,052.28 
552,835.48 
11,218.62 
5,568.77 
143,870,756.11 


$342,135,304.19 


LIABILITIES 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 


Dividend Declared, Payable February 28, 1942 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Individual Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Bank Deposits 

Government Deposits 

City of St. Louis and Other 
Public Funds 


x 


$ 10,200,000.00 
9,795,982.85 
240,000.00 
233,872.86 
233,305.93 
725,983.81 
1,511.11 


$162,660,444.65 


31,526,046.84 
118,647,127.56 
156,209.67 


7,714,818.91 
320,704,647.63 
$342,135,304.19 


Broadway ’ Locust 7 Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Bank Orchestra Promotes 
Goodwill Among Employees 


The bank orchestra of the First 


‘ National Bank of Chicago, celebrat- 


ed its 10th anniversary on Novem- 
ber 19, playing in the huge lobby of 
the bank, exclusively for the 1,500 
or more employees. 

The bank’s lobby includes two 
balconies, and the first floor as well 
as the balconies was lined with 
those who make the bank’s wheels 
go ’round. 

For 10 years this orchestra has 
been stimulating the employees by 
special concerts such as this. 
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During its 10 years of existence, 
it has given 275 concerts, with an 
aggregate attendance estimated at 
more than a quarter of a million 
people. 

When the orchestra was first 
brought together, it was composed 
largely of players of harmonicas, 
banjos, guitars, and percussion in- 
struments. Now it is a full-fledged 
concert orchestra. 

Some of the outstanding perform- 
ances are the following: 

The orchestra has played six 
times at the Edward Hines Memo- 
rial Hospital for World War Vet- 


erans. It has played five times at 
the annual Christmas Party for 
orphans arranged by the Church 
Club of Chicago. It has played five 
times at the North Chicago Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, four times at the 
Elgin State Hospital, and four at 
the Century of Progress. It has 
played twice at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and twice at the University 
of Chicago. 


Chauncey Weaver, one of the 
bank’s employees, has been man- 
ager of the organization since its 
inception. He was also its director 
until recently. He now has the 
assistance of John Altenburg as 
director, and Jack Wegener as com- 
mentator. 


An interesting feature of the 
November concert was the initial 
performance of a piece of music 
written by Joe Banahan who ar- 
ranges music for the orchestra. It 
was called “The First National 
March.” Words were sung by a male 
quartet. 


The work in the orchestra is 
entirely voluntary, and provides 
pleasure and satisfaction to both 
those who play in it and those who 
listen. 


There May Be Some New 
Loans In Your Credit File 


(Continued from page 59) 


a public elevator, it must be real- 
ized that it cannot be taken out of 
the bin without a release from the 
bank, and the bank is not justified 
in giving a release until enough of 
the loan has been paid to justify the 
removal of the grain to be shipped. 

If the grain is stored on the farm, 
the rule is somewhat the same; that 
is, the grain must not be taken out 
of storage until the bank has given 
a written release upon receiving 
payment for part or all of the 
loan. 

The common practice is for the 
borrower to sell portions of the 
stored goods, and repay a portion 
of the loan as the goods are sold. 
When this is done, the loans turn 
over rather rapidly and, although 
a fee must be paid to the field ware- 
house company, if the loan is prop- 
erly planned both the bank and the 
borrower make money by using this 
procedure. 


A loan officer who has never 
made a field warehouse loan need 
only call in the representative of a 
successful field warehouse com- 
pany. This representative will ex- 
plain to the bank just how to set 
up the loan, just what margins to 
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require, how the goods need to be 
protected against deterioration, the 
proper amount and kind of insur- 
ance to be insisted upon, and the 
method of keeping track of the 
market price of the goods, if the 
margin is close to the limit. 

One of the advantages of the field 
warehouse loan is that it makes 
business possible with a firm which 
does not have a credit statement 
which fully justifies a loan on open 
line credit. Such customers may 
often become safe borrowers if col- 
lateral is supplied. 

This type of loan also makes pos- 
sible the lending of a much larger 
amount to a good customer. 

Banks in the District of Columbia 
and all national banks may lend up 
to 40% of capital funds to one bor- 
rower in addition to the 10% open 
line credit. 

Those in the states of Delaware, 
Arizona, Florida, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia, may lend 
25% of capital funds in addition to 
the open line. 

Connecticut allows 50% in addi- 
tion; Kansas and Michigan allow 
40%. Louisiana allows 100%; Mis- 
souri, 35%; Wisconsin, 30%; Vir- 
ginia, 30%. California allows from 
15 to 25%; Ohio, 15%; Oklahoma, 
10%; South Carolina, from 15 to 
50%; and Utah, 10%. 

Rhode Island allows a bank to 
lend a third of its deposits to one 
customer if the loan is properly 
secured by field warehouse receipts. 

The following states have no 
limits, that is, a bank can use its 
own judgment as to how much may 
be loaned: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washing- 
ton. 

The other states do not provide 
for an increased loan above the 
open line credit. However, even in 
those states, the national banks may 
lend up to 40%. 

Our survey shows definitely that 
there is opportunity for field ware- 
house loans where they do not now 
exist. It shows also that many banks 
have made such loans with the 
greatest of success. 

The system is not new, it has been 
tested in courts and actual practice 
for many years, and the well-estab- 
lished field warehouse companies 
render good service and complete 
protection to the lending institu- 
tions. 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct or fully guaranteed . . . 

- Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 


Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements 

Other Real Estate 

Accrued Income Receivable—Net 

Prepaid Expense 

Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... 








Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . 
U. S. Government 
Treasurer, State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (350,000 shares) 
CommonStock(1,000,000shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 

ferred Stock 

Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 15 payable February 2, 1942 

Reserves 

Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 
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NATIONAL BANK | 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 





and Trust Service 


$235,807,326.77 


278,584,925.82 
54,668,827.07 
900,000.00 


$ 84,381,368.15 
16,702,892.31 
73,810.01 





101,158,070.47 


1,067,383.35 
1,490.25 
1,718,666.16 
621,476.71 


2,276,310.97 
$676,804,477.57 


$583,587,130.17 
21,644,544.32 
13,580,079.30 


18,064,099.93 $636,875,853.72 





4,776,923.50 


125,000.00 34,901,923.50 


412,500.00 
2,337,889.38 


2,276,310.97 
$676,804,477.57 





United States Government securities carried at $46,415,169.91 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


r. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Service Charges Are Important 


Your study of income from fees 
in a recent issue of Bankers Month- 
ly was very interesting and dis- 
closed the apparent success some 
banks have enjoyed by creating 
substantial income from analysis 
charges, safe deposit rentals, and 
other primary functions of the bank. 
The comparisons you have created 
are particularly helpful to your 
readers. 


It seems to me that service 


charges of all kinds are very im- 
portant today, but do not advocate 
high or unreasonable charges which 
are not predicated in some manner 
upon actual cost plus a reasonable 
profit. 

It also seems that most students 
of banking are in favor of par 
clearance, yet look with favor upon 
adequate charges in all service de- 
partments. Whether banks that are 
making 30% or better of their gross 
income from fees are in a better 
position than other banks not mak- 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON VICHY 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities 


Other Securities and Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 





Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Total Resources . 


140 Broadway 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve aun a 


-$ 883,795,875.57 
1,018,486,210.88 
49,327,006.47 
7,800,000.00 
22,032,385.91 
550,865,729.43 
5,473,967.43 
6,788,221.57 
1,755,325.57 


2,546,324,722.83 
10,930,820.19 
1,332,155.47 


-$2,558,587,698.49 


LIABILITIES 


Depos * e@ 
Checks inintiles - 


Less: Own Acceptances. 
Held for Investment . 


Foreign Bills 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 


Foreign Branches 


Capital ... 
Surplus Fund. . 
Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities . . 





Acceptances. . or ae ve 


Liability as Endorser on eee and 


Dividend Payable January 2, ‘1942 — 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Acerucd Taxes, ete. 9,874,333.76 


- $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
-  19,470,856.52 


Total Capital Funds 


Securities carried at $16,504,385.75 in the above Statement are 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 


- $2,242,977,816.97 
‘ 16,917,584.52 


$2,259,895,401.49 
$9,550,144.36 


4,076,176.93 


5,473,967.43 


926,492.29 


2,279,116,841.97 


.__ 279,470,856.52 
. . « . .92,958,587,698.49 





ledged ify fe 
eo} for aa Gonplem. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English and French Branches 
as of December 26, 1941, and Belgian Branch as of October 5 


1, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





ing so much from this source, would 
seem to depend upon many factors. 
Expenses would have to be taken 
into consideration and other angles 
considered. I would think it would 
be difficult to draw a conclusion 
from any one point—J. J. Gard, 
Vice President, United State Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


The Practical Operations Of A 
Small Bank’s Credit Function 


By John Wetzel, Asst. Cashier, The 
Bayside National Bank, Bayside, 
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N. Y. Published by Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 113 pages, paper 
bound, price $1.75. 

This book is designed for the use 
of banks with from one to ten mil- 
lion in deposits, which maintain a 
credit department with one officer 
and one or two clerks. 

It is designed as a manual of oper- 
ation, and is based upon a compila- 
tion of the best methods employed 
by small banks. 

Each item which is likely to be in 
a credit file is discussed separately, 


and suggestions are made for reach- 
ing a conclusion as to the proper 
credit line. 

A feature of the book is a rather 
complete discussion of loans secured 
by field warehouse receipts. An ex- 
planation of this method of lending 
is important to those banks which 
have not already had experience 
with this type of security. 

One chapter is devoted to agri- 
cultural loans; another one to per- 
sonal loans; and another to mort- 
gage loans. 


O’Hair Hit The Nail On 
The Head 


I was very much interested in 
the article—Let’s Teach People To 
Borrow—At The Banks” on page 
544 of the December 1941 issue of 
Bankers Monthly. The author, Mr. 
O’Hair, hits the nail on the head 
again and again. “As bankers,” he 
says, “we have an opportunity to 
teach people how to get into debt— 
so they can get out.” Which is just 
another way of saying that “a loan 
made on a basis that is ‘safe for the 
borrower is safe for the bank.’” 

Our officers are in agreement with 
the author, too, in that “we can 
make a big thing out of human re- 
lations through the installment loan 
or retail contract. 

“We prefer to take risks with our 
own people rather than in the bond 
market.” Mr. O’Hair makes a goal 
on that statement. 

His observations on the tendency 
of banks to discourage depositors 
now with low interest or no interest 
on time and savings deposits, as 
being along the same lines which 
drove borrowers away from banks 
by the mistakes we made a few 
years ago—again hit the nail right 
on the head. 

It will pay every thinking banker 
—(and if he isn’t thinking now 
about his future—he won’t have 
any future to think about)—to read 
this article more than once—and 
then apply some of Mr. O’Hair’s 
ideas.—E. W. Rossiter, President, 
Bank of Hartington, Hartington, 
Nebraska. 


- 


“Sugar-Bowl” Savings Accounts 


In reporting upon a survey of 
savings accounts in both commer- 
cial and mutual savings banks, the 
savings division of the American 
Bankers Association says that the 
majority of accounts are not actu- 
ally savings or thrift accounts at 
all. 

“Most of them,” says the report, 
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“have from five to fifty dollar bal- 
ances, with a great deal of activity, 
and should properly be called 
sugar-bowl accounts.” 

It says that a large proportion of 
these average more than one with- 
drawal a month. 

It suggests that studies be made 
by each individual institution to 
determine whether too much ex- 
pense is being absorbed for this 
type of depositor. 


Partnership Settlerients 
Easy When Life 
Insurance Is Used 


(Continued from page 57) 


withdraw the reserves of those on 
which he paid premiums. 


In most such programs, there are 
technical details that require assist- 
ance of not only a life insurance 
underwriter but also of an attorney 
and at times a tax specialist, trust 
officer or accountant. If partners 
are in high income brackets, for 
instance, it may be desirable for 
the corporation or partnership to 
hold the policies and pay the 
premiums. In this case the interest 
would be acquired by the firm and 
sold to another or cancelled as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. 


A variation is necessary also 
when one partner may not be able 
to pass the insurance medical ex- 
amination. Then it would be neces- 
sary to set up a fund for the pur- 
chase of his interest to which other 
partners would make contributions. 
Special agreement would be re- 
quired in such a case because, in 
view of shorter life expectancy, it 
is improbable that this fund could 
be built up to equal the partner’s 
share. Likely the fund would be 
established as a first payment with 
some provision for completing 
payment over a period of years. 


Savings And Loan Institutions 
Show Increase 


The secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League reported an increase of 
nearly 4% in the number of share- 
holders in these institutions during 
last year, and stated that there are 
now 6,758,354 persons in all who 
have their funds invested in either 
systematic savings or lump sum 
plans in these institutions. 


The total assets of all savings and 
loan associations now are $5,794,- 
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Tue end-of-the-year statement 
has a distinct value in indicating 


the strength and facilities of a 
bank. But there are other 


factors of importance not shown 


among the assets. 


‘In casting up our accounts for 
1941, we find listed the names 
of thirty-one additional corre- 
spondent banks. An ever widen- 
ing circle of friends thus adds to 


our already ample opportunities 


for service. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$46,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


529,840. However, the number of 
savings and loans institutions de- 
clined. At the close of 1940, there 
were 7,738 compared to 8,328, 
twelve months before. Of the 7,738 
total number of institutions, 6,293 
have state charters and 1,445 have 
national charters. 


Helpful Pamphlets For 
Customers 


The Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
has just issued an interesting book- 








let, entitled, “How To Buy Life 
Insurance.” 


It sells for 10 cents, and might 
well serve banks that wish to edu- 
cate their customers on the subject 
of life insurance. 

The booklet contains 32 pages, 
paper bound, and contains many 
practical suggestions. 

This Committee has two other 
pamphlets which might be good 
ones to hand to customers. One is 
entitled “Youth In The World Of 
Today’, and the other one, “What 
It Takes To Make Good In Col- 
lege.” 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1941 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. . 


$ 985,161,064 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Guaranteed)........ 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities....................... 


Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. “ 


Real Estate Loans and Securities 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 


Ownership of International Renkdes Corporation 


Bank Premises... .. 
Other Real Estate. 
Other Assets 


Deposits 


Liability on Aacugtence and Bills. . 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... .. 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 


Dividend 
Capital 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits. ssa ho te Nola 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1941, 


1,137,543,527 
45,756,272 
164,997,544 
66,145,598 
618,810,573 
6,320,682 
6,376,694 
4,290,000 
7,000,000 
39,522,843 
1,607 
934,178 


$3,082,860,582 


$2,878,821,222 
$13, 092, 737 
4,495,723 8,597,014 


8,131,542 


3,843,790 
7,475,921 
3,100,000 
$77,500,000 

77,500,000 


17,891,093 172,891,093 





$3 ,082,860,582 


except Hong Kong, 


Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Tokyo and Rangoon, which are as of November 25, 1941. 


$190,851,507 of United States Government Obligations and $13,222,360 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $176,658,678 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Taxes Spread Over Twelve 
Months 


A means by which income tax 
payers can spread their 1942 pay- 
ments to the government over a 12- 
month period and provide the 
money from their current monthly 
income, instead of being compelled 
to make quarterly or less frequent 
payments of much larger amounts, 
is provided by a new plan just de- 
veloped by The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Since 1941 income tax laws were 
not enacted until late in the year, 
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citizens did not have an opportu- 
nity to fully anticipate and budget 
the amount required for the in- 
creases,” says Gwilym A. Price, 
president of the bank. “Many per- 
sons are in need of a means of 
catching up with payments, par- 
ticularly those whose incomes fall 
in the brackets where tax increases 
are greatest. This plan has been 
created in anticipation of the needs 
of those who may find themselves 
without easily available funds as 
income tax payment time draws 
near. 


“This development is in line with 


the present-day policy of banks to 
meet changing conditions with new 
services and to do a constructive 
job of presenting these services to 
the public,” states Mr. Price. It fol- 
lows the practice of consumer mer- 
chandising in offering a convenient 
package to meet the specific re- 
quirements of a customer, and it 
acts as an aid in promoting thrift 
among borrowers. 


X Marks The Spot 


If a bank can make each customer 
demonstrate to himself and to his 
own satisfaction that he must have 
a safe deposit box, it is certainly 
doing a perfect job of selling. 

The East River Savings Bank of 
New York, N. Y., has produced a 
small mailing piece which appears 
to reach that stage of perfection. It 
provides each customer with a blank 
on which he is to enter the follow- 
ing information: 

Location of my will: 

My next of kin is: 

My lawyer is: 

My executor is: 

My banks are: 

My insurance advisor is: 

My clubs and fraternal organiza- 

tions are: 

My bank books, insurance pol- 
icies, and other important 
papers are in my safe deposit 
box at the East River Savings 
Bank. 

My choice of funeral director 


My choice of cemetery is: 

For help or advice in settling my 
affairs, and’ making arrange- 
ments for the future, I would 
recommend: 


Following this, there is a place 
for the signature and the date. 
Naturally, when a customer has 
filled out this intriguing blank, he 
realizes that he needs a safe deposit 
box in which to keep it. He has con- 
vinced himself. The bank has sup- 
plied only the means of bringing 
about this conviction. 


157 Ways To Compute Interest 


It is not easy to believe that the 
banks of the United States compute 
interest on savings accounts in 157 
different ways. 

Neither is it easy to believe that 
one method would result in 15 cents 
interest on a_ certain account, 
whereas another method would re- 
sult in $7.70 interest on the same 
account. 


However, the savings division of 
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the American Bankers Association 
has just issued a report in which 
these figures are given. 

It refers to an ultra-liberal policy 
of paying interest from date of 
deposit to date of withdrawal, and 
to another policy of paying on only 
the lowest annual balance. 

The report suggests that it is pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of money 
paid in interest without changing 
the interest rates. The method is to 
use a different basis for computa- 
tion. 

The booklet describes what is 
called a “Split-Rate Plan” of inter- 
est payments, by which the long- 
term saver receives a preferential 
rate over the saver of short-term 
money, and the in-and-outer. 

Some banks, so the report says, 
have reduced interest payments 
44% by this one device. 


Know Your Groceries? 


Even though the local grocer 
borrows no money, it is of genuine 
benefit to the bank to have at least 
one officer take a personal interest 
in all the business activities of the 
grocer. 


Plan To Remove Old Bank Signs 


Because of the carelessness of 
purchasers of old bank buildings in 
removing the signs, the committee 
on education and public relations 
of the Missouri Bankers Association 
has addressed a letter to its mem- 
bers, requesting that something be 
done locally. 

The committee’s report is, in 
brief, as follows: 

“In many towns of the state there 
are buildings formerly occupied by 
banks which are now vacant or are 
used by other types of business, on 
which buildings the names of the 
former banks still remain. The 
names are on metal plates, corner- 
stones, or other parts of the build- 
ing. The recommendation is made 
that the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions give serious thought to ways 
of obliterating these unpleasant 
reminders of bank closings during 
the depression days. 

“Although there appears to be no 
legal obligation on the part of a 
building owner or occupant to re- 
move such signs, the committee 
Suggests that the matter be brought 
before local or county banking or- 
ganizations for joint action, when 
it cannot be handled by some Asso- 
ciation member. No doubt it will be 
found that failure to remove the 
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| STATEMENT OF CONDITION | 
! 


Mercantile-Commerce 
i Bank and Trust Company 


. Locust ~ Eighth + St. Charles 
St. Louis 


| === DECEMBER 31, 1941 


THE RESOURCES 


i Cash and Due from Banks ......... 0000005 $70,137,069.22 
U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed | 
} (including $21,131,237.05 pledged*) . ...... 78,586,144.99 
| Other Bonds and Securities .........202000- 29,345,569.15 
| Demand and Time Loans. ... 6. cs ccccoss 45,622,263.89 | 
| Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis ...... 420,000.00 | 
| Real Estate (Company’s Building) ............ 2,350,000.00 
| Teed EOE WEEN 66 cw ae chew waeeaewes 300,000.00 
| Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 1,500,000.00 | 
i CWS es. Adie wie ese see 18,631.81 | 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters | 
GEG 06 65 6 6 ea Reese daemael 308,774.56 

Oclier Resources .. cc cccccccccccccscces 7,264.28 


THE LIABILITIES 


eo errr errr Ce rr eee ee re $10,000,000.00 
I oa. 6 6.04.5 6404 O4S HEA 4,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .......... $3,238,338.35 
I Reserve for Dividends Declared . . 300,000.00 3,538,338.35 
i Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc... ....2-2e000. 258,117.02 | 
Unpaid Dividends... 0.00 ccesscccesseese 2,577.00 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 308,774.56 
CO SE oa a 60k Re tie hewan 25,003.18 | 
Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . . $ 14,882,822.68 
Other Deposits, Demand ..... 163,267,333.64 
Other Deposits, Time ....... 32,312,751.47 210,462,907.79 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
| Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 






















$228,595,717.90 














$228,595,717.90 


INSURANCE i 








signs has been due either to care- 
lessness or a desire to avoid what- 
ever expense may be involved, even 
though small. A suggestion for re- 
moval, accompanied by an explana- 
tion of the better effect from a com- 
munity standpoint, in most cases, 
should bring the desired results.” 


Money Order Sales Increase 
Income From Checking Accounts 


At first thought, it might not be 
easy to understand why selling 


money orders to depositors at 10 
cents each would increase the in- 
come from checking accounts. 

A bank in New York, however, 
had this result from offering money 
orders to its customers. Those who 
were tempted to write too many 
checks, bought money orders in- 
stead of writing checks. 

Of course, going along with the 
introduction of the money order 
idea, there was the application of 
a service charge on activity of 
checking accounts. 
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The Farmers’ Job In 
The War Program 
(Continued from page 55) 


million pounds, mostly lard. That’s 
10 billion 700 pounds of fats and 
oils for which there’s a need this 
coming year; but the most we can 
produce, without additional acre- 
ages of vegetable oil crops, espe- 
cially soybeans, is 9 billion pounds. 


We've a large reserve of fats and 
oils, it’s true, but indications are 
that next year will see the United 
States taking about 600 million 
pounds more from its fats and oils’ 
reserve than we’ll be able to add 
to that reserve. That’s a deficit 
which must be made up. 

Farmers can do their part in mak- 


ing up this deficit of fats and oils 
by planting more soybeans. This 
year, the harvested soybean acre- 
age for the country as a whole will 
run around five and one-half mil- 
lion acres, with Illinois farmers ac- 
counting for almost half of the 
total production. Next year, it is 
hoped, soybean acreage will be in- 
creased by one million and a half 
acres, to bring our total production 
to seven million acres. 

To complete the fats-and-oils pic- 
ture, we must not overlook other 
possible sources of supply. Increased 
soybean production will give us 
only 160 million pounds toward 
making up the deficit of 500 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Where are we going to get the 
rest? Well, you know, peanuts are 
high in oil content and it’s hoped 
that additional plantings of peanuts 
will account for 320 million pounds 
of oil. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


To 


ICH in historical background and in 

advantages of location, resources 

and climate, the South Atlantic States 

have turned, in recent years, from an 

essentially agricultural way of life to 

one where emphasis is increasingly on 
industrial development. 

Thus, while over a long period these 
States made only moderate calls on out- 
side capital markets, recent industrial 
expansion has given new impetus to 
such needs—not only for new factories 
and expanded utilities, but also for 
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. PROVIDING INVESTMENT (CAPITAL 


The South Atlantic States 


Fifth of a series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital... 1903-1941,”’ a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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roads and those facilities which result 
from the trend toward urban living. 

The South Atlantic States, still in the 
infancy of industrial expansion, will 
continue to offer attractive potential- 
ities as a field for investment. 

=x 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., as part of 
its nationwide activities, has participa- 
ted as an original underwriter in more 
than 100 separate bond issues totaling 
over $300,000,000, of corporations 
and municipalities within this section. 
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Fifty thousand acres of castor 
beans will be grown next year, 
which will give us an additional 
supply of 17 million pounds of oil, 
just about making up the deficit 
that the war situation has brought 
upon us. 

From a health standpoint, there 
are a few more important items in 
the national defense diet than vege- 
tables. The problem is partly one 
of improving marketing and cutting 
down waste, and partly one of mak- 
ing increases in acreages. 


The second part, that of increas- 
ing acreages of vegetables, can best 
be taken care of by farms in the 
commercial vegetable areas, which 
usually are adjacent to big cities. 
They will find a ready market at 
the canneries for increased quan- 
tities of vegetables. But the biggest 
increase is sought in the number of 
farm gardens in all parts of the 
country. Home-canning of garden 
stuff will decrease the demand on 
the commercial canneries and thus 
tend to increase the supply to con- 
sumers here and in Britain. 


In view of what Mr. Gentry has said, the 
Editor of BANKERS MONTHLY believes in the 
value of the suggestions made in an editorial 
in CHECKERBOARD NEWS which reads in part 
as follows: 


N ANSWERING the Nation's call for in- 

creased production of milk, eggs, and 

meat in 1942, some farmers are going 
to need additional working capital. Our 
total output of human food cannot be in- 
creased materially by sweat alone—even 
assuming that farmers could work harder 
than they are now doing, which is doubtful. 
Extra production must come mainly through 
extra cash investment—more chicks raised, 
new poultry houses built, more pigs fed, 
better rations fed to all classes of stock, 
which will necessitate the purchase of addi- 
tional feeds to supplement home grown 
grains and roughages. 

Fortunately, most country banks have 
money to loan, money they are anxious to 
loan at reasonable interest, as long as it is 
well secured. 

It seems to us that if ever there was a 
time for farmers and their bankers to go 
into a huddle, that time is now. By work- 
ing out conservative loan agreements, they 
can help one another to prosper in a busi- 
ness way, and together they can help to 
boost the Nation's food production effort. 

From the banker's standpoint, a loan, 
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today, on either a livestock or poultry proj- 
ect, is almost “as safe as a Government 
bond,” in comparison with former years. The 
old hazard of an uncertain market no 
longer exists. Until June of 1943, there is a 
“floor under farm produce prices, supported 
by Government decree—eggs 22c a dozen, 
butter 31c a pound, pork 9c a pound, poul- 
try meat 15c a pound, Chicago wholesale. 
With these prices as minimum, any farmer 
who has come through the uncertainties of 
recent years with any degree of success, 
should make an excellent risk in 1942. 

From the farmer's standpoint, the value 
of a loan of working capital will depend, 
as always, upon the soundness of his work- 
ing plan. It will do him little good, even 
today, to borrow money to buy more chicks, 
or more pigs or cows than his buildings 
will house in comfort or than he can com- 
petently care for. But it may pay him well 
to borrow enough money (if he needs it) to 
stock up to his full capacity (no more) and 
to feed the right rations for maximum 
growth and production. 


Our Sorting Clerks Have 
Less To Learn 


(Continued from page 62) 


each bank in each territory, alpha- 
betically arranged. The checks are 
sorted into these pockets. The labels 
on these pockets are made of card- 
board of different colors. The clerk 
need not memorize the sending 
scheme, because, after the checks 
for each territory are sorted, the 
clerk pulls out all checks filed 
under a red label and sends them 
to one Federal Reserve bank; those 
under a green label to another; 
and those under a yellow label to 
still another. The checks in pockets 
bearing white labels represent 
direct points, and, of course, are 
sent directly to the banks on which 
they are drawn. 

With this geographic arrange- 
ment and color scheme device, the 
work is so simplified that a new 
clerk can quickly develop speed 
without any special training. 

While this seems like a simple 
matter, it is highly important. Not 
only does it eliminate the need for 
training transit clerks, but it tends 
to prevent confusion in our transit 
work at a time of day when we can- 
not afford to have delays. 

If at any time it becomes neces- 
sary to change the routing of a 
group of checks, no instructions to 
the clerks are necessary—all we 
need do is insert a label of a dif- 
ferent color, and the clerk auto- 
matically distributes the items to 
the proper outgoing transit letter. 

We have other simplification 
ideas in mind, for we have firmly 
established the policy of simplify- 
ing technique wherever we can. 


Even after the present situation 
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CAR DEALER HOLDS FARM TRADE 


with NEW PURINA FEED LINE! 







































































































Isn't there an opportunity for some priority-pinched merchant in 
your town to supplement dwindling sales with a celebrated line of 


livestock and poultry feeds? 


If so, suggest that he get in touch 
with the Purina Salesman immediately. 


Good supplementary feed- 


ing is more essential than ever in stepping up farm production. 
And ample stocks of feed, without fear of priorities, are available. 
You may save a valued customer for your bank and a money- 
making merchant for your community by helping him secure the 


Purina Franchise. 


PURINA MILLS - Checkerboard Square - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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changes, we shall continue with 
these simplified methods because 
the simpler an operation, the less 
likely there are to be errors. 


Activity Charges Increase 
Business 


A New Jersey bank introduced 
an activity charge into its savings 
department, and as a result, not 
only collected additional income, 
but increased the number of ac- 


counts, increased the total deposits, 
the average balance, and reduced 
the number of withdrawals. 

Thus, it increased its income and 
reduced its expenses. 

The activity charge was demon- 
strated to be well worthwhile and 
unobjectionable to depositors. 


Advancement is a greater stim- 
ulus than salary, reports the per- 
sonnel officer of one large New 
York bank. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 


5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Bingiers, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 

35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 


Plates, 


41 Check Cancelling Perforators 
42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Signers 

48 Check Sorting Trays 

49 Check Sorters 

50 Christmas Savings 

51 Clips, Paper 

52 Coat and Hat Racks 

63 Coin Bags 

54 Coin Boxes 

55 Coin Cards 

56 Coin Changers 

57 Coin Clocks 

68 Coin Counting Machines 


58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


60 Coin Envelopes 
61 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 
62 Coin and Currency Trays 
63 Coin Wrappers 
64 Copyholders 
65 Counter Cash Protectors 
66 Coupon Books 
67 Coupon Envelopes 
68 Currency Boxes 
69 Currency Envelopes 
70 Currency Straps 
71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
72 Dating Machines and Stamps 
73 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
quipment 
74 Depositories 
75 Deposit Ticket Files 
76 Desk Fountain Pens 
77 Desk Organizers 
78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
78 Dictating Machines 
80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
81 Duplicators 
82 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
83 Electric Signs 
84 Envelopes 
85 Envelope Sealers 
86 Erasers 
87 Expanding Envelopes 
88 File Boxes 
89 File Fasteners 
90 File Folders 
91 File Signals 
92 Filing Cabinets 
93 Filing Systems 
94 Fire Alarm Systems 
95 Forms 
96 Forms, Continuous 
97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
98 Fountain Pens 
99 Furniture 
100 Glass Signs 
101 Globes 
102 Gummed Tape 
103 Index Tabs 
104 Ink 
105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
106 Ink in Powdered Form 
107 Interest Calculators 
108 Interest Computing Machines 
109 —_ Communicating 


ystems 
110 Lamps, Desk 
111 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

119 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositories 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 
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THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Rechargeable 
Flashlight 
Battery 


To our banker readers on the 
Pacific Coast, who have already 
gone through a few blackout ex- 
periences, the importance of hav- 
ing always available a dependable 
source of emergency illumination 
has been borne home emphatically. 
But every bank, no matter where 
located, should always have one or 
two good flashlights on hand—and 
practically all of us keep one at 
home, so this item should be of 
general interest. 

The big trouble with flashlights, 
of course, is that the dry cells wear 
out with use—and even deteriorate 
without use, just lying for months 
on a shelf. Then, when you sud- 
denly need to use it, all that is left 
is a dull yellow glow. 

To eliminate this annoyance and 
the cost of replacing batteries every 
few months, The Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., 1273 Park Ave., Syca- 
more, Ill., has developed a re- 
chargeable (wet cell type) storage 
battery, which fits in the standard 
sized flashlight. Of rugged con- 
struction, with all danger of spillage 
and creeping corrosion eliminated, 
it requires no care other than occa- 
sional recharging at convenient 
intervals and the addition of a few 
drops of distilled water, also at in- 
frequent intervals. 

For recharging there is available 
a little transformer with rectifier 
plates, small enough to fit the palm 
of your hand, designed to prevent 
battery injury through overcharg- 
ing. There is also an auto charger, 
easily installed on the _ steering 


COIN AND CURRENCY\ BAGS 


Our Prices include Prepaid 
shipments, Printing and tapes 
Ask for our price list 


ANNISTON BAG COMPANY 


Mfg. Bags since 1897) 
P.O. Box 1111, Anniston, Ala 
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It keeps us busy digging in, these days 
—not in the military sense, but digging 
in-to our catalog files, deeper and more 
thoroughly, in order to track down all 
possible sources of the items you need. 
And when we find (all too often, any 
more) that no one is any longer able 
to supply them, the search extends 
still further, in an effort to discover a 
substitute material or some other ma- 
chine which might be adapted to your 
job. , 

If, at last, we have to give up and 
tell you that we can’t solve your prob- 
lem, at least you may be sure it wasn’t 
from lack of trying. 


Sincerely, 


Taw Ta. 


The Bankers Secretary. 


column of your car. Charging cur- 
rent is said to be less than that re- 
quired to run an electric clock. 

This Ideal battery can be re- 
charged as many as 200 times— 
or more (equal in heavy service to 
the use of 400 dry cells—or approx- 
imately 1,000 hours of light). Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
candle power output under contin- 
uous discharge is both higher and 
more constant than that produced 
by ordinary flashlight cells. 

Ideal batteries are being offered 
on a 30-day free trial basis. 


Incendiary Bomb Extinguisher 


No bombs have as yet fallen on 
any American city, but the idea 
doesn’t seem as ridiculous today as 
it might have a year ago. A num- 
ber of Pacific Coast banks have al- 
ready formulated detailed plans of 
emergency responsibility and pro- 
tection, in case of actual bombing 
attacks. 

All of which makes pertinent the 
information that an extinguishing 
agent has been produced that puts 
out magnesium fires—the most 
common agent in incendiary bombs. 

This new substance, known as 
Pyrene G-1l Fire Extinguishing 
Powder, is the result of combined 
research by the Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Mich., manu- 
facturer of magnesium alloys and 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., fire protection 
engineers and extinguisher manu- 
facturers. 


Protection against metallic fires is 
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vital because of the extensive use 
of magnesium alloys in modern con- 
struction and machines. Usual ex- 
tinguishing methods, however, do 
not work. Makeshift substances 
such as talc, soapstone and sand are 
unsatisfactory. Water or any sub- 
stance containing moisture increases 
the speed of combustion, sometimes 
with explosive violence. 








The new product, Pyrene-G-1l 
Fire Extinguishing Powder, is a dry 
inert compound that stops the com- 
bustion of magnesium as well as 


Easyy...tve on 


| PAY DAYS! 


“When we put in our own money 
orders, | figured we'd catch it plenty 
on paydays—a slew of workers cash- 
ing checks and half of them want- 
ing to pay bills with money orders. 
Well, I’ve sold a lot of ‘em today, 
but it hasn’t slowed me down a bit! 


“Why should it? These Protectu Money 
Orders are so simple to handle—orig- 
inal, register, and receipt all together— 
I can make one out while my customer's 
counting the balance of his cash. They‘re 
gonna be just as easy on the book- 
keepers, too. 


“Not to mention—they'll add up to a nice chunk of new business for the bank, every month!” 


There is another point the "7 didn’t mention—the ‘‘triple-protection’’ feature and 
ro 


* the physical appearance of 


quicker and makes them easier to sell. . . 


tectu Bank Money Orders wins public confidence 


-As also do the Merchandising Aids, @ 


available to every bank using Protectu Money Orders. 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU SAMPLES OF EVERYTHING 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 


“oe 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








other metals such as sodium, potas- 
sium, aluminum and zinc. It also 
contains a material which, when 
heated, forms a heavy, air-exclud- 
ing, fire-smothering vapor. The 
powder is applied to the fire by 
spreading it with a scoop or shovel. 
Being non-abrasive, it may be used 
freely around machinery. 

It is emphasized, however, that 
proper types of approved fire ex- 
tinguishers are needed to put out 
secondary blazes in near-by com- 
bustible materials ignited by the 
metallic fire. 

If you desire more detailed infor- 
mation, The Pyrene Company has 
a descriptive folder which will be 
mailed upon request. 


Odorless Paint 


Recently I heard this complaint 
from a bank cashier of my ac- 
quaintance: 

“With a remodeling program out 
of question at the present time, 
we'd like to redecorate our inside 
walls—both for appearance and be- 
cause they kill so much illumina- 
tion. But I don’t know when we 
can do it, for the resulting odors 
would make it impossible for us to 
concentrate on our work for a 
couple of days afterward.” 

Well, the American-Mariette Co., 
43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, can solve 
his problem with their new Valdura 
No-Odor Paint. Not perfumed or 
otherwise disguised, but actually 
deodorized before being canned, 
it makes possible painting any- 
where at any time—you can even 
keep the windows closed, without 
any discomfort, while it is being 
applied. : 

It can be applied to any type 
surface and is available in flat, egg- 
shell, and gloss finishes. It sets in 
three hours, dries hard in 12 to 15 
hours, and has a coverage of 700 
feet per gallon. It may be applied 
with a spray gun, when cut with 
the proper thinner, and stippling 
effects are possible with the flat and 
egg-shell finishes. 

All finishes are washable, with 
high light reflectivity, and I am in- 
formed that the seven colors will 
not fade or dull with repeated 
cleanings. The price is said to be 
comparable to conventional wall 
paints. 


Bar 
WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 


If You Can’t Get Machines 


There has been considerable discussion 
regarding the necessity of giving bank 
priorities in order that needed equipment 
may be had more promptly. 


The American Bankers Association, some- 
time ago, appointed a committee on prior- 
ities, and this committee has been very 
active in its work at Washington. While it 
has not yet been able to get banks desig- 
nated as defense organizations so that 
they can be preferred, it does provide the 
information that any bank that is in dire 
need of equipment can get a special IN- 
DIVIDUAL preference rating. 


In other words, if a bank can demon- 
strate that it needs additional equipment 
because of increased service to defense 
industries and to the workers employed by 
them, it can make application on form 
PD-1, and expect to get an individual pref- 
erence rating as a result. 


If such a situation comes up, it is ad- 
visable to write to the American Bankers 
Association, 22 East 40th St., New York, or 
to the local Federal Reserve Bank and ask 
for this form and instructions. 


Plastic Name Plate 


Vice President Conn, of the First 
National Bank in Palm Beach, has 
called my attention to the new type 
of teller’s name plates recently in- 
stalled in. that institution. Because 
of their extremely modern appear- 
ance and because they are made of 


materials not as yet under the 
severe defense restrictions that al- 
most eliminated other types of 
signs, I’m sure a great many of you 
will be interested in hearing about 
them. 

These name plates are made of 
the plastic substance called Plexo- 
glass and are manufactured by 
Plastics, Inc., 376 N. E. 60th Street, 
Miami, Florida. Unbreakable and 
completely transparent, they offer 
no obstructions to vision, and har- 
monize perfectly with the low plate 
glass and stainless steel barriers of 
the modern type counters. 

The lettering, of a legible mod- 
ern type, is recessed and faced with 
gold leaf. The plate is not screwed 


permanently to the barrier, but is 
removable by merely lifting it off 
of the top rail, so tellers may 
change location at any time with- 
out any resulting confusion of iden- 
tities. 

Mr. Conn informs me that his 
bank is also using name plates for 
executive desks, made of the same 
material. 


Selective Automatic Typewriter 


I doubt whether many banks 
have a volume of sales promotion 
or collection correspondence suffi- 
cient to warrant use of an auto- 
matic typewriter. But many of your 
commercial customers will be in- 
terested in knowing about a new 
machine, employing push buttons 
for selection of form letters, special 
paragraphs in form letters, and for 
detailed order-writing and billing 
operations which has been an- 
nounced by American Automatic 
Typewriter Company, 614 North 
Carpenter St., Chicago. The ma- 
chine has two banks of push but- 
tons, one for each of two rolls from 
which letters or billing entries are 
transcribed, with 40 stations on each 
bank. 


Called the Auto-typist Push-but- 
ton model, the machine is actuated 
by two perforated paper rolls sim- 
ilar to music rolls. The push but- 
tons select desired information 
from either roll. Rolls are easily 
changed, making the machine read- 
ily available for work above its 
two-roll operating capacity. 

The push-button control facili- 
tates operation of the machine in 
all letter writing applications. Any 
make of typewriter, manual or elec- 
tric, can be attached to the Push- 
button Auto-typist for conversion 
into an automatic typewriter. Any 
type of continuous forms or one- 
time carbons may be used. 

Each roll, or stencil, accommo- 
dates 200 lines of type which may 
be divided into complete letters, 
paragraphs or groups of paragraphs, 
or into single- or multiple-line 
billing entries. Any portion of the 
material may be automatically 
selected by pushing the correspond- 
ing button. Letters or entries in 
billing operations may be composed 
from any possible combinations of 
the 80 selections afforded on the 
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two rolls. Fill-ins, whether they be 
dates, names or dictated paragraphs 
in the case of form letters, or non- 
repetitive items in billing opera- 
tions, can be inserted anywhere. 
The machine stops automatically 
where fill-ins are to be inserted, 
and automatically makes adjust- 
ment for the length of the fill-in. 


The Catalogue File 


If a bank’s catalog file contains 
information from only one com- 
pany, purchasing cannot be done 
with as much intelligence as if there 
is information from all manufac- 
turers of the products needed. 


This new year will present a real 
challenge to every business or- 
ganization We approach it confi- 
dent that our standards of service 
will be maintained. Last year we 
delivered checks to an average of 
4,175 banks each month. This 
year we hope to serve even more 
and we expect to doit as carefully 





and as quickly as in the past. 


Posititeness is not always in good 
taste during a period 

of uncertainty, but 

we hold the strong 

conviction that 

there will be no E 
restrictions placed 





CHECK PRINTERS 


Dependable Service 


upon the use of bank checks. 
Any curtailment would increase 
» the printing of currency, which 
would have a far-reaching and un- 
desirable effect upon our economy. 


To those banks who now favor 
us with their patronage we ex- 
press our deep appreciation and 
we assure them that our thoughts 
throughout thecoming year will be 
focused upon service to our cus- 
tomers. To those who 
seek a dependable 
sourceof supply for 

bank checks, we 

offer the facilities 

of our five plants. 


UXE 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Twenty Inkwells And Sixty Pens 


This bank makes customers know that their interests 
are considered. They are never delayed at lobby coun- 
ters for it provides plenty of inkwells and pens and— 
believe it or not—it inserts new pen points every day! 


By J. H. McCALL 


Asst. Vice President, First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


E BELIEVE in _ providing 
comprehensive facilities for 
customers. Our building was 
erected in 1916. The customers’ 
space measures 24 feet in width by 
80 feet long with a ceiling 30 feet 
high. Because of this space, we are 
able to accommodate two check 
desks, six feet wide by 12 feet long. 
On each of these desks there are 
10 inkwells and 30 pens. Every 
morning new pens and blotters are 
provided. As a result, there never 
is a delay caused to a customer be- 
cause of inability to write deposit 
tickets or checks. 
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When the bank was built, these 
accommodations were not neces- 
sary, but with the growth of Bridge- 
port as an industrial center our 
deposits have more than doubled 
since that time. 

The traffic on the bank floor dur- 
ing the last three days of the week 
is astounding. Twelve male tellers 
as well as one female teller are 
kept busy all day. Our three 
branches are well-equipped in sub- 
stantially the same manner for, we 
feel that a customer forced to wait 
in line, either through lack of facil- 
ities or tellers, is an irked customer. 
It is human nature to want imme- 
diate service. 

We provide an adding machine at 
our check desk in the main office, 
for it is of as much value to us as 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


‘STEEL &<TRONG 
COLORED 


BILL STRAPS ey 


(Conform to 
Steel-Strond —~ 4 
Standards “S 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 

Color—stock-impregnated at 

the mill for uniformity 

Basic weight—65 pounds 

Width—1}¢ inches 

Tensile strength—70 pounds 
These above-the-average specifications for qual- 


ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong”’ label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong’’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 

8 different colors for quick identification. 
FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 





to our customers. There is less like- 
lihood of errors in deposit slips if 
an adding machine is used. Conse- 
quently, there are less delays in 
our block department. 


We have many favorable com- 
ments from customers regarding 
our floor facilities, especially the 
adding machine and a lobby scale. 
This scale was originally placed in 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


American National Bank, Pryor, 
Okla.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, modern lighting fixtures, new 
private offices, new tile floor. 

Willard United Bank (Greenwich, 
O. branch)—new building, mod- 
ern lighting fixtures. 

American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.—Remodeling and enlarging, 
air conditioning system.—$250,- 
000. 

Mechanics Bank, El Cerrito, Calif. 
—remodeling and enlarging, new 
balcony, new entrance. 

Bank of America, Sunset-Echo Park 
branch, Los Angeles, Calif—New 
addition, new modern fixtures, 
and enlarging of lobby. 

Seattle First National Bank, Yaki- 
ma, Wash. — remodeling and 
enlarging.—$25,000. 

Hillside (N. J.) National Bank.— 
New addition.—$25,000. 

Farmers National Bank, Erick, 
Okla. — Completely remodeled 
building, new low-type counters, 
inlaid linoleum floor, venetian 
blinds, glass brick entrance, 
acoustical ceilings and walls, 
fluorescent lighting, and. bronze 
signs.—$37,500. 

Peoples National Bank, Mt. Pleas- 
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ant, Ohio.—New building. 

First National Bank Durant, Okla. 
—Remodeling and enlarging. 
First National Bank, Richmond, 
Calif—Remodeling and enlarg- 

ing. 

First National Bank, Malden, Mass. 
—New addition, new vaults, new 
conference room and coupon 
booths. 

First National Bank, Bosworth, Mo. 
—Remodeling, new furnace, ven- 
etian blinds. 

Commercial and Industrial Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn.—New location 
remodeling. 

First National Bank of Buffalo, 
Wyo. —New building, low-type 
fixtures, fluorescent lighting, some 
glass block windows, venetian 
blinds, marbelized tile floor, 
acoustical ceiling, reinforced con- 
crete vaults. 

National Bank of Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex.—New building, air condi- 
tioning, low-type fixtures. 

Mission State Bank, Johnson Coun- 
ty, Mo.—New building, after hour 
depository. 

Rapid City (S. D.) National Bank 
—New building. 

Farmers Bank, Frankfort, Ind.— 


A scale and an adding machine 
in a bank lobby may seem a bit 
unusual, but they have proved 
their worth many times over, in 
increased customer good will. 


the bank lobby as part of the dis- 
play of a local scale manufacturer. 
Customers used it, and when the 
exhibit was returned to the fac- 
tory, asked questions as to why the 
scale had gone. 

The demand for it became great 
enough for us to purchase one, and 
we believe that seven or eight 
thousand people weigh themselves 
each week. As a matter of fact, a 
great many people weigh them- 
selves religiously every day. It is 
not uncommon to see men weigh- 
ing their dogs. 

We believe that our attempt to 
cultivate the good will of the cus- 
tomer in the bank has been a great 
benefit to us. We are sure that it 
has engendered in the minds of our 
customers the idea that we are 
democratic enough to think the cus- 
tomer is the livelihood of the bank 
and this action on our part is earn- 
est and sincere. 


New building. 

First National Bank, Bloomingdale, 
N. J.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, fire-proof vault, acoustical 
ceilings and walls, new heating 
plant, fluorescent lighting. 

Kensington National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—New addition. 

Marysville State Bank, Marysville, 
Wash.—New building. 

Webb City Bank, Webb City, Mo.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, new 
heating plant, new lighting sys- 
tem, low-type fixtures, new tile 
floor, new drapes. 

Columbia Bank, Columbia, Mo.— 
Remodeling. 

Peoples State Bank, Williamston, 
Mich.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing. 

Mercantile Bank, Hammond, Ind.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, mod- 
ern tellers’ cages, fluorescent 
lighting, new flooring. 

First Citizens Bank and Trust Co., 
New Bern, N. C. — Remodeling 
and enlarging. 

Peoples Bank, Renton, Wash.—New 
addition, enlarging, remodeling. 
Amarillo (Tex.) National Bank— 
Remodeling and enlarging.—$50,- 

000. 

Bank of America, North Sacra- 
mento branch—Two-story addi- 
tion, new heating and ventilating 
system. 

Commercial Bank, Waycross, Ga.— 
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BANK BUILDING of the MONTH 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The feature of greatest interest in this 
recently remodeled bank is the set of four 
murals by John Steward Curry, artist-in- 
residence at the University of Wisconsin, 
which grace the lobby walls. In the rich colors 
and careful composition which rank Mr. Curry 
among the top American landscape painters 
of the present day, are depicted three typical 
Wisconsin countryside scenes and a fourth 
(shown at the left in the photo above) por- 
traying a distant view of the city of Madi- 
son and beautiful Lake Mendota. 

The bank interior has been remodeled into 
a fit setting for these works of art. Mod- 
ern fixtures in the soft tones of natural wood 
have replaced the dark, high tellers’ cages 


New building, air conditioning, 
and modern fixtures. 

Second National Bank, Philadel- 
phia,, Pa—Remodeling and en- 
larging. 

State National Bank, Oneonta, Ala. 
—Remodeling and_ enlarging, 
Celotex ceiling, battleship tile 
floors, modern fixtures, new vault. 
—$6,000. 

Beverly State Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.— Remodeling and en- 
larging. 

First National Bank (Leeds Branch) 
Birmingham, Ala.— New quar- 
ters, modern fixtures. 

National Bank of Washington, 
Toledo, Wash.—Remodeling and 
enlarging, linoleum flooring. 

Benton County State Bank, Cor- 
vallis, Ore—Remodeling and en- 
larging, fluorescent lighting, new 
vault, private, automatically- 
locked coupon booths, walnut 
panelling. 

State Bank, Harrodsburg, Ky. — 
Fluorescent lighting. 

First National Bank, Eugene, Ore. 
—Remodeling and_ enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
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and Victorian decorations of an earlier era. 
Fluorescent lighting assures perfect illumina- 
tion at all times. Colorful draperies and vene- 
tion blinds add the beauty and warmth to 
the high-ceilinged lobby. Operating equip- 
ment has been modernized throughout for 
maximum efficiency. 

In connection with the unveiling of the 
murals, the bank published an elaborate five- 
color brochure, containing prints of the murals 
themselves and reviewing the 87 year history 
of the institution. Currently .serving over 
30,000 accounts, the First National of Madi- 
son has increased its deposits 30-fold in the 
past half-century. 


ceiling, new ventilating system. 

Bank of Spanish Fork, Utah.—New 
building, night depository, acous- 
tical walls and ceiling, fluores- 
cent lighting. 

Bank of Elroy, Wis.—Remodeling 
and enlarging, new front. 

Blue Earth, (Minn.) State Bank— 
Remodeling and enlarging, fluo- 
rescent lighting. 

First National Bank, Broken Arrow, 
Okla.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, new front, fluorescent light- 
ing. 

Bank of America, National City, 
Calif—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, modern lighting fixtures, 
low-type counters, ventilating 
system, acoustical walls and ceil- 
ing, asphalt tile flooring. 

Bank of America, Richmond, Calif. 
— Remodeling and _ enlarging, 
acoustical ceiling, modern heat- 
ing and ventilating system, ven- 
tilated vault, modern lighting 
system. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, Van- 
dalia, Ill—Remodeling and en- 
larging, after-hour depository, 


THE 
PUBLIC 
| NATIONAL 
BANK 
AND 


TRUST COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK — 


_ Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 

P Experienece—Officials with © 
» years of service in this field, 

assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Policy — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


Resources OB) srs 0 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER oe 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
DERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 
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Tennessee marble floor, low-type 
counters. 

Morris Plan Bank, San Antonio, 
Tex.—New quarters, fluorescent 
lighting, air conditioning. 

Citizens Bank, Edina, Mo.—Remod- 
eling, low-type counters, fluores- 
cent lighting. 

Broadway National Bank, Bayonne, 
N. J.—New building, acoustical 
ceiling, modern lighting system, 
new vault, low-type counters. 

Commercial and Industrial Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn.—New quarters, 
air conditioning. 
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Volume 9 


A Great Writer On The Terrors Of War 

The erudite Dr. Thomas War- 
raker, eminent as a constitutional 
and admiralty lawyer, London, 
England, says: “It concerns the 
ship-owner, the merchant, the 
trader, and the working man; the 
last, perhaps, more than all others, 
for whilst others have some capital 
or means to fall back on, he rarely 
has, speaking for the nations in 
general. On him and all classes, war 
raises prices, especially of the 
necessaries of life, and in case of 
the serious interruption of marine 
transport of food, to say nothing of 
merchandise, it would be disastrous 
to several nations.” 

These considerations are of much 
weight to all countries, not except- 
ing Russia and the United States, 
deemed though these are in a gen- 
eral way, quite self-sustaining and 
independent. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 
Florida 

Exports And Increasing Foreign 
Exchange.—The discovery of large 
phosphate beds lately, in Florida, 
enlarges the export trade, and in- 
creases our sources of exchange and 
consequent ability to buy abroad 
the comforts and luxuries we can 
not raise at home. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 

The Blaine Clause In The Present Tariff Law 

In process of time, and the delay 
will not be unreasonable, all of the 
peoples in the Western Hemisphere, 
outside of these United States, will 
draw closely to us, and we to them. 
Already the progress of Blaine rec- 
iprocity in South America, the 
islands of the Gulf, and in process 
in Mexico, is vastly more than we 
could have expected, under their 
long established relations with other 
countries, relations that seemed im- 
possible to be reached by our for- 
eign office for modification, but they 
have been reached and so have 
some of the ultra conservative 
nations in Europe. Whether Great 
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Britain will have anything to de- 
mand of our new treaty nations is 
uncertain, but in any case, increased 
prosperity in this country means 
increased income for the United 
Kingdom from her investments 
here. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 
The United States Bigger Than The- 
“Prophets” of Evil 

When this journal and “a few” 
others advocated the repeal of the 
sugar tax of some $50,000,000 a 
year, the cry was great that the 
loss of this large amount of revenue 
would bankrupt the nation, and the 
loss of the protection would ruin 
the refineries. Both nation and re- 
fineries are living and doing well. 

The Baltimore Sugar Refining Co. 
have increased their capital from 
$300,000 to $1,300,000. All the refin- 
eries are working full capacity. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 

The Increase Of The West Indies’ Exchanges 

In a short time, by new cable 
connections London capitalists are 
laying to our shores, we shall be in 
the fullest telegraphic contact with 
the daily doings of the British 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
receives the information, and may 
be depended upon for circulating 
it to the trade with despatch, and 
thus our commercial intercourse 
will increase and bind closer and 
closer each year the coming island 
republic of the Gulf to this country, 
and its divorce politically from 
Europe. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 
A Valuable Cargo 

The British ship Trent landed in 
Liverpool the other day, cargo from 
South America as follows: Gold 
$3,386,145; silver, $7,000; diamonds, 
$29,740; other precious stones, $29,- 
500; general merchandise, $200,000. 
Commerce is on a vast scale now- 
adays, and Great Britain keeps the 
watery way open against pirates by 
her great peace fleet. She opens up, 





and keeps open, all the earth, for 
all to trade in equally with herself, 
if they have the energy and enter- 
prise to do so. She will be at our 
World’s Fair. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 

French capitalists are now begin- 
ning to cast longing looks toward 
the interest-bearing securities of 
this country. France sells us articles 
de luxe to an enormous extent, so 
she does to the whole world, and is 
growing rich, and there are no 
French investments, except the 
rentes of government debt. So it 
becomes necessary to look around 
for interest-bearing securities and 
dividend stocks to give some in- 
come, and the United States offers 
the best field. Any good, reliable 
interest and dividend-paying stocks 
there are in France are salted down 
long ago, and hard to get, except at 
high prices. 


Only 20% Of New Savers 
Go To Banks! 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion reports that savings deposits in 
banks are at their highest point 
since 1932, and that they are ap- 
proximately 8% below the peak 
attained in 1930. 

Also, rates of interest paid on 
savings deposits are at the lowest 
point they have been during the 
century. The average rate paid by 
national banks in 1940 was .38%. 

It appears that banks in large 
cities are discouraging the opening 
and building-up of savings ac- 
counts. This contrasts sharply with 
what these same banks were doing 
some 15 years ago. 

At that time, they were offering 
all sorts of inducements for the 
opening of an account of any size. 


Naturally, this reversal of policy 
is confusing to the general public. 
And, as a result, savings and loan 
associations and governmental sav- 
ings plans are attracting 80% of 
the new savers who are opening 
accounts. 


Stockholders Should Be Advised 
Of Nominees, Says Stockholder 


Speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company of New 
York, Luigi Criscuolo suggested 
that most stockholders do not know, 
in advance, the names of the per- 
sons who are to be presented for 
election as directors. He suggested 
that stockholders be notified before 
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a meeting not only of those whose 
names are to be proposed, but of 
their affiliation and qualifications 
for the office proposed. 

He suggested that proxy state- 
ments sent to stockholders in ad- 
vance tell something of the candi- 
dates, including the number of 
shares of stock owned. 

The speaker suggested that this 
procedure would show its good 
faith to the stockholders. 


Handbook On Bankruptcy 


By A. Lincoln Lavine, chairman, 
Law Department, St. John’s Uni- 
versity. 

Published by Professional Publica- 
tions, New York. 266 pages, fabri- 
koid binding, price $2.75. 

Inasmuch as there is always a 
need for a practical understanding 
of the National Bankruptcy Act 
among bankers, this handbook will, 
undoubtedly, be welcome. 

It is to be noted that, in addition 
to providing a means for liquidat- 
ing and closing an insolvent busi- 
ness, the National Bankruptcy Act, 
known as the Chandler Law, also 
contains flexible provisions for 
enabling a business in trouble to 
carry on. 

This handbook explains each pro- 
vision of the law briefly, and in non- 
technical language. It is fully in- 
dexed and cross-indexed. It is 
indeed a handbook. 

All of the official forms and gen- 
eral orders developed by the United 
States Supreme Court for matters 
coming under the law are included 
in the book. 


Double Duty For 
Addressing Machines 


Addressing machines have many 
more uses than the addressing of 
envelopes, for they have proved to 
be great time savers when the ad- 
dress plates are used to label ledger 
sheets and other bookkeeping 
forms. 


Financial Statement Analysis 


By John N. Myer, Department of 
Accountancy, School of Business 
and Civic Administration, The Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, I nc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
255 pages, cloth bound, price $3.25. 
While this book is designed for 
use in college classes, it is so well 
organized and illustrated that it 
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will be of practical use to all of 
those concerned with credits. 

Both the men in charge of the 
credit files and those who decide 
on loans will undoubtedly discover 
that a review of the principles of 
financial statements and their an- 
alysis will be most beneficial. 

The book is illustrated with 
charts and graphs, arfd with a num- 
ber of specific cases. In addition, a 
number of pages of standard ratios 
for different types of business are 
given. 


There is also information on 





financial statement forms and sug- 
gested balance sheet organization. 
The book is well indexed, and well 
bound for continuous use. 


- 


Give Employees Assurance 
For Future 


» If the bank management expects 
employees to spend their whole 
business careers in the bank, some 
special attention must be given to 
a pension plan to provide for the 
declining years of the employees. 
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AMERICAN WAY“ 





A wholesome spirit of cooperation must be maintained among all our citizens. 
America’s Defense efforts prove: this point every day. . . . With food a principal 
factor in this emergency, every farmer in our country should be equipped with 
the necessary machinery to increase production as needed. . . . Who can best 
cooperate to bring this about? It is the Banker and the Minneapolis-Moline Dealer. 
They can come to the “‘credit’’ aid of the deserving farmer as they have in the past. 
Without tools he cannot keep production to normal, let alone hoist it to the high 


level expected in the present emergency. 


MM Tractors and Machines — in our opinion the World’s Most Modern Line — 
will enable the farmer to dispense with more hands, yet accomplish more and do 
it at a lower figure. Banker, MM Dealer and Farmer are cooperating for the good 











of all by keeping machines in good 
repair and getting new ones where 
essential. More than this, they are in- 
creasing their own prosperity and 
that of their entire community. 

BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 

Invest in Defense Bonds and Stamps 
“Keep ’em Flying!” 


x % MINNEAPOLIS-M 
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IMPLEMENT COMPANY SNe 


1942 Bankers Conventions 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Hotels Book-Cadillac and Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 

A.B.A. Eastern Regional Banking 
Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, March 4-6. 

A.B.A. Executive Council—Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., April 19- 
22. 

A.B.A. Real Estate Mortgage Clinic 
—Feb. 19-20, New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; and 

—Feb. 26-27, St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

American Institute of Banking— 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
June 8-12. 


Historical Banking Oddities 


Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers—Biltmore, Palm Beach, Fla., 
March 29-April 1. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Chicago, September. 

Graduate School of Banking—Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., June 15-27. 

Independent Bankers Association— 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 13-14. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Oct. 
7-10; 

—Eastern Regional Conference — 
Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 23-25; and 

—Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 
ence—President Hotel, Kansas 


XXVIII. 


; S LATE AS 1812, IT APPEARS, THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND STILL USED WOODEN TALLIES SIMILAR TO THOSE 
OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE! THESE PIONEER TALLIES WERE SIM- 
PLY PIECES OF NOTCHED WOOD, SPLIT ASUNDER, ONE PART 
BEING GIVEN TO THE BORROWER, THE OTHER TO THE LENDER. 
WHEN THE LOAN WAS REPAID, THE PIECES WERE COMPARED 
TO SEE THAT THE NOTCHES AGREED, THEN WERE DESTROYED. 


City, Mo., May 21-23. 
National Safe Deposit Association— 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 21-23. 


State 


Arkansas—May 4-6, Hot Springs. 

Arkansas Junior Bankers—May 29- 
30, Ft. Smith. 

California—May 18-20, Del Monte, 
Hotel Del Monte. 

District of Columbia—June 3-7, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Georgia — Feb. 11-13, Convention 
and study conference, Atlanta, 
Biltmore, Hotel. 

Idaho—June 5-6, Sun Valley. 

Illinois—May 20-22, St. Louis. 

Indiana—May 13-14, Indianapolis, 
Claypool Hotel. 

Kansas—May 13-15, place unde- 
cided 

Kansas Junior Bankers Association 
(initial) —-Feb. 22-23, Emporia. 

Maine—June 26-28, Poland Spring, 
Poland Spring House. 

Massachusetts—May 21-23, Swamp- 
scott, New Ocean House. 

Michigan—June, Detroit. 

Minnesota—July 8-10, Duluth, Ho- 
tel Duluth. 

Mississippi— May 11-13, place to 
be decided. 

Missouri—May 11-13, place to be 
decided. 

Montana—June 18-20, Yellowstone 
National Park. 

New Jersey—May 14-16, Atlantic 
City, Hotel Traymore. 

North Carolina—May 8-9, Pine- 
hurst. 

Ohio—May 20-21, Cleveland, Hotel 
Statler. 

Oklahoma—May 7-8, Tulsa. 

South Dakota—June 3-5, Sioux 
Falls, Cataract Hotel. 

Texas—May 26-28, San Antonio, 
Gunter Hotel. 

Virginia—June 25-27, Hot Springs, 
Va., Homestead. 

Washington—June 11-12, Spokane, 
Davenport Hotel. 

West Virginia—June 11-13, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Wisconsin—June 16-18, Milwaukee, 
Hotel Schroeder. 


State Conferences 


Illinois Bankers Association—March 
24-25, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

New Hampshire Bank Management 
Conference — June 5-6, Amos 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. 

Virginia Bankers Conference, Sep- 
tember, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 
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Young On Fed. Council 


Following a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank held in Atlanta of Friday, 
January 9, Chairman Frank Neely 
announced the election of H. Lane 
Young, President of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, as,a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil. In this capacity he will repre- 
sent the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict which embraces the states of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and parts of Tennessee and 
Louisiana. 

The Federal Advisory Council, as 
its name indicates, acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. Young brings to this new 
post a background of 43 years of 
banking experience. He has been a 
class “A” director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta from 1928- 
1933, and also a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council from 
1934 through 1936. For many years 
he was Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Nat'l City, Cleveland, 
Advances Mills 


Sidney B. Congdon, president of 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, announced today the promo- 
tion of Thoburn Mills from assist- 
ant vice president to vice president. 
Mr. Mills joined the bank staff in 
1933 and has been in the banking 
field for twenty years. 

The following promotions, from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, were also announced: 
R. B. Blyth, Dale Brown, L. B. 
Devine, R. M. Hornung and Harold 
Lowe. 

Mr. Blyth graduated from Ober- 
lin College in 1927 and from Har- 
vard in 1929. He came to the bank 
in 1933. Mr. Brown came with the 
bank in the same year. He is a grad- 
uate of Western Reserve University 
and for many years has been prom- 
inently identified with the Commu- 
nity Fund and other civic enter- 
prises. He is at present chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee of 
the Ohio Bankers Association. 

Mr. Devine also joined the bank 
staff in 1933 formerly having been 
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associated with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Mr. Hornung is 
a graduate of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration and came 
to the bank directly after his grad- 
uation in 1934. Mr. Lowe is a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University and 
was a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
from 1928 to 1933 at which time he 
joined the staff of the bank. 


Sherwell Vice President Of 
Manufacturers Trust 


At the year-end meeting of the 
board of directors of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York 
City, G. Butler Sherwell, formerly 
assistant vice president in the For- 
eign Department, was elected a vice 
president. 

Mr. Sherwell came to Manufac- 
turers Trust in 1932, and in the last 
nine years has supervised the bank’s 
business with Latin America, Spain, 
and Portugal. Prior to that, he was 
head of the Latin American Finance 
and Investment Section of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Three years ago the Re- 
public of Ecuador conferred on Mr. 
Sherwell the National Order “Al 
Merito,” highest distinction granted 
by that country for outstanding 
merit and service to its Republic 
and to humanity. The Republic of 
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Venezuela has also granted Mr. 
Sherwell one of its most coveted 
edecorations. He is the author of a 
much quoted book entitled “Mex- 
ico’s Capacity To Pay” and of a 
number of pamphlets and articles 
on Latin American economic sub- 
jects. 


New Chase Vice Presidents 


The board of directors of the . 


Chase National Bank elected Ken- 
neth C. Bell, G. Kellogg Rose, Jr. 
and Francis G. Ross vice presidents 
of the bank. The following were 
elected as second vice presidents: 
Alfred W. Barth, Frank A. Cone- 
frey, John W. deMilhau, Walter E. 
Dennis, W. Arthur Grotz, Edgar H. 
Hall, Ernest R. Keiter, William H. 
Morton, Thomas M. Ritchie and 
George F. Sloan. The board also 
elected as assistant cashiers: Louis 
A. Albarracin, Kennedy Buell, Wil- 
liam F. Crook, William S. DuBois, 
Harold E. Hardiman, Victor E. 
Rockhill, Robert W. Scofield, 
Lowell E. Ullery and Charles R. 
Walters. 


Elections At Chicago Ist 


At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, all present direc- 
tors were re-elected with the ex- 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 souUutT & 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Investment-Wise Bankers 


Depend on the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


% As Now Quoted In This DAILY Newspaper Of 
Finance And Business . . . OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKETS Are More Accurate Than Those Appearing 
In Any Other Publication! 


Quotations in this department appear daily except 
insular issues which appear Tuesday and Thursday; foreign 
dollar bonds, Tuesday and Friday; local municipals, Wed- 
nesday; and equipment trust notes, Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday. 


All quotations are supplied by the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers, Inc., unless otherwise stated. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
QUOTED DAILY 


INDUSTRIALS 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
FARM LOAN BONDS 


LOCAL TRACTION ISSUES 
WHEN ISSUED RAILS 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—( Management and Fixed Group). 


BANK STOCKS—(Chicago—New York—Other Banks). 


For complete accurate business and financial news and quotations, 
and security quotations on all principal exchanges, DAILY .. . use 
the dependable source other Bankers use— 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL 


Per Subscription, On The Annual Basis....$17.00 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE 


ception of Ira N. Morris, whose 
health at this time makes it impos- 
sible for him to attend meetings. 
Hughston M. McBain, first vice 
president of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the 
board. At the subsequent meeting 
of the directors, the following pro- 
motions were made: 

Forrest N. Williams and Fred- 
erick G. Murback were elected vice 
presidents, having been previously 
assistant vice presidents. 

Clarence W. Weldon, who for 
some years has been vice president 
and manager of the First-Trust 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago, 
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was elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent. Clarence E. Cross and Clar- 
ence R. Eichenberger, formerly as- 
sistant cashiers, were also elected 
assistant vice presidents. 


Hall Joins Citizens Nat’l Board 


Following the annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, held January 13, President 
H. D. Ivey announced the ,re-elec- 
tion of the present board of direc- 
tors, with the addition of George 
W. Hall, president of the Western 


Lithograph Company, Coast Envel- 
ope and Leather Products Company, 
and allied interests. 

One of southern California’s suc- 
cessful business men and execu- 
tives, Mr. Hall, a native of Ken- 
tucky, came to Los Angeles in 1914, 
entering the Western Lithograph 
Company organization as an em- 
ployee, working up through the 
ranks to the presidency. In addi- 
tion to these connections, Mr. Hall 
is a director of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Los Angeles Rotary Club. 


City Nat'l, Chicago, Re-elects 


At the annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 13 of the stockholders of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, all of the direc- 
tors were re-elected. 

At the annual meeting of the 
directors, George I. Daniels was 
elected assistant vice president, and 
C. W. Johns, assistant trust officer. 
All other officers were re-elected. 


Kerr Succeeds Wood In 
Defense Bond Work 


With the pressure of business 
duties making it necessary for 
Word H. Wood, president of the 
American Trust Co. of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, to resign from the 
chairmanship of the Defense Sav- 
ings Bond Committee, R. Emmett 
Kerr, vice president of the same 
institution stepped into his chief’s 
shoes, figuratively speaking, and 
took over the chairmanship. 


Ward Succeeds Bahn At 
Union Trust 


The Union Trust Company of 
Maryland has announced that D. C. 
W. Ward, Jr., formerly assistant 
vice president, has been elected 
treasurer of the company to suc- 
ceed Walter D. Bahn, who tendered 
his resignation because of ill health. 
Mr. Bahn had been treasurer for 
more than 14 years. 

George J. Grim, assistant secre- 
tary-assistant treasurer, has been 
promoted to the position of assist- 
ant vice-president, succeeding Mr. 
Ward. 


Promotions At Palm Beach Ist 


Directors of the First National 
Bank in Palm Beach, Fla., have 
announced the elevation of Mrs. 
Hazel S. Gorham to the position of 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1941 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation. 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


National 3; State 27; Private 2...... 


National 10; State 19 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
6; State 20; Private 1; Other Institutions 1 


National 
National 4; State 11 
National 2; State 
National 2; 


Private 1; Other Institutions 2 


Total 5 
Total 5 


National 14; State 34; Private 2; Other Institutions 3.................. Total 53 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 
State 1 
State 2 


3; State 14; Other institutions 13 


Total 30 
Total 1 
2 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Prichard 


Prichard National Bank - 
(Capital $100,000. E. B. Peebles, Presi- 
dent, J. F. Lyle, Cashier. Charter issued 
October 25, 1941) 


ARKANSAS 
Marianna 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank... 
(Capital $50,000, 
$10,000. N. C. 
Petty, 
1942) 
West Memphis 
Merchants & Planters Bank... .81-743 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Luther Wallin, President, R. E. Rob- 
ertson, Cashier, To open about Sep- 
tember 15, 1941) 


81-744 
Surplus and Profits 
Hodge, President, H. L. 
Cashier. To open February 1, 


CALIFORNIA 

Camp Haan 

*Citizens National Trust & Savings 

Bank, Camp Haan Branch of Riverside. . 
(Opened December 15, 1941) 

Cotati 

*Exchange Bank, 
Santa Rosa 0-1405 
(M. I. Albertson, Assistant Cashier. 
To open about January 2, 1942) 

Lakeport 

*Bank of Lake 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. and con- 
solidated with their Lakeport Branch, 
December 20, 1941) 

Lakewood Village 
Peoples Bank 
(Capital $100,000, 
Ralph H. Clock, President, W. M. 
Parker, Cashier. Expect to open for 
business in December 1941) 

Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Seaboard oes 
(Discontinued on September x 1941 
and business transferred to Los An- 
geles Main Office) 

Los Angeles 

California Bank City Market Office 
of Los Angeles, 863 _—— San Pedro 
a eee . 16-153 
(Change in location of California 
Bank, City Market Office of Los An- 
geles, 1105 South San Pedro Street. 
Effective October 4, 1941) 

Los Angeles 
*Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., Branch of Cente. 
Japan 16-133 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

Los Angeles 

*Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., 
of Yokohama, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent 
Banks December 8, 1941) 
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Cotati Brene h of 


90-1404 
Surplus $25,000. 


Branch 


National 
National 


5; State 11.. 
3; State 5 


March Field 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
oan. March Field Branch of River- 

e 

(R. E. Denney, Manager ‘and Assistant 
Cashier. Opened August 12, 1941) 

Sacramento 

*Sumitomo Bank of California... .90-40 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

San Francisco 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., California-Montgomery 
Office 11-85 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco Main Office, December 13, 
1941) 

San Francisco 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Day and Night Office 
(Market, Powell and Eddy Sts.).11-177 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco Main Office, December 13, 
1941. San Francisco Main Office now 
located at 485 California St.) 

San Francisco 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco Main 
Office (485 California St.)........ 11-85 
(Change in name of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Cali- 
fornia-Montgomery Office, December 
13, 1941. Former San Francisco Main 
Office located at Market, Powell and 
Eddy Sts., now operated under title of 
Day and Night Office) 

San Francisco 

*Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., Branch of 
Osaka, Japan 11-79 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks December 8, 1941) 

San Francisco 

*Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Branch 
of Yokohama, Japan 11-58 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks, December 8, 1941) 


DELAWARE 

Newport 
St. Georges Trust Company.......62-71 
(Change in location of St. Georges 
Trust Company, St. Georges. Head of- 
fice moved to Newport, September 5, 
1941 and is maintaining a temporary 
depository at St. Georges. Capital 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
Harry L. Gray, President, Wm. B. 
Crompton, Cashier) 

St. Georges 
St. Georges Trust Company......62-71 
(Head office moved to Newport, Sep- 
tember 5. 1941 and a temporary de- 
pository is being maintained at St. 
Georges) 

St. Georges 
St. Georges Trust Company. 
(Temporary Depository of St. Georges 


Total 16 
Total 8 


Trust Company of Newport which 
moved from St. Georges to Newport) 


FLORIDA 
Bank 


Belle Glade 
Florida National 
Glade 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus 
Leonard A. Usina, President, Milton 
L. Campbell, Cashier. Charter issued 
September 18, 1941) 

Jacksonville 
The Southside Bank of Jacksonville, 
1728 Hendricks Ave - 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 
Frank Sherman, President, J. M. Ed- 
son, Cashier. Will open January 2, 
1942) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

i” Bank of Atlanta, 434-37 _—— 
-24 

Capital ‘$100, 000. Carl N. Davie, Presi- 
dent, E. J. Striplin, Cashier. Opened 
December 1, 1941) 

La Grange 
La Grange Banking Company. .64-1202 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. E. Mallory, President, N. R. 
Henderson, Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 15, 1941) 

Mansfield 
Loyd Banking Company (Private Ne yor 
—not fer gg > ence 64-1204 
(W. D. Loyd, President and Cashier) 

Nashville 


Rogers-Howard Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Inc.)...... 64-1205 
(Capital $7,000. S. A. Rogers, President, 
P. L. Howard, Cashier. Opened Novem- 
ber 5, 1941) 
Royston 
Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated........64-1165 
(Liquidated as of August 30, 1941) 
Royston 
Tri-County Bank of Royston...64-1165 
(Capital - ,000, Surplus $5,000. Hoke 
McConnell, President, L. M. Turner, 
Cashier. Opened September 1, 1941. 
Succeeded Commercial Exchange Bank 
Private Bank—not Incorporated) 


ILLINOIS 
Auburn 


State Bank of Auburn 70-2160 

(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 

$5,000, Surplus $1,250. L. T. Graham, 

President, Kimber Lane, Cashier. 
Chicago 

*Banco di Napoli Trust Co. of Chicege 

(Taken into custody by the Treasury, 

December 11, 1941 and placed in 

hands of national bank examiners) 
Chicago 

National 


First Bank of Englewood 
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(Retiring from _ business. 
August 20, 1941) 

Cissna Park 
Cissna Park State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Prdfits 
$10.000. D. A. Frederick, President, A 
O. Bauer, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of the Clarence State Bank, 
Clarence, October 20, 1941) 

Clarence 
Clarence State Bank 70-1226 
(Changed title and location to Cissna 
Park State Bank, Cissna Park, October 
_ 20, 1941) 

Cordova 

*State Bank of Cordova 
(Voluntary liquidation November 22, 
1941) 

Fairmount 
Porterfield’s State Bank - 
(Changed title to Sidell State Bank 
and moved to Sidell, September 15, 
1941) 

Farmer City 
Farmer City State Bank 70-2159 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Harry 
Cc. Gring, President, E. R. Rinehart, 
Cashier. To open November 1, 1941) 

Gibson City 
First National Bank in Cee 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$27,000. L. E. Phillips, President, John 
E. Wilson, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
National Bank of Piper City, Piper 
City, September 2, 1941) 

Gibson City 
First National Bank of Gibson. .70-640 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank 
in Gibson City which was a change in 
title and location of First National 
Bank of Piper City, Piper City, Sep- 
tember 2, 1941) 

Goodwine 

Farmers State Bank 70-1323 
(In liquidation. Reported by bank 
October 27, 1941) 

Grayslake 
First State Bank of Grayslake.70-2161 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. R. J. Dwyer, President, J. H. 
Clendenin, Cashier. Opened December 
15, 1941) 

Johnsonville 

Johnsonville State Bank 70-1829 
(In liquidation September 22, 1941) 

Milledgeville 

Milledgeville State Bank 70-2162 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. A. H. Wagner, President, Al- 
bert R. Anderson, Cashier. To open 
January 2, 1942) 

Monticello 

*Illinois Joint Stock Land Bank. 
(Liquidation completed. 
January 2, 1942) 

Pecatonica 

*Bank of Pecatonica 70-2163 
(Capital $25,000. J. H. Kampen, Presi- 
dent, O. A. Bartels, Cashier. Opened 
January 2, 1942) 

Piasa 
Bank of Piasa 
(In process of liquidation. 
posits paid. Reported October 4, 
1941) 

Piper City 

First National Bank of Piper 


Reported 


70-2070 
Reported 


City 

70-999 
(Changed title and location to First 
National Bank in Gibson City, Gibson 
City, September 2, 1941) 

Sidell 
Sidell State Bank 
(Parker W. Bennett, President, Wil- 
fred Hickman, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Porterfield’s State 
Bank, Fairmount, September 15, 1941) 


INDIANA 


Falmouth 
Falmouth State Bank - 
(Going into voluntary liquidation and 
dissolution November 26, 1941) 
Indianapolis 
Marion County State Bank 
(Absorbed by Fidelity Trust Company, 
October 4, 1941) 


IOWA 


Independence 
Security State Bank 72-2190 
oo $50,000, Surplus and Profits, 
$15,000. J. F. Baden, President, John 
Corcoran, Jr., 


Cashier. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1941) 


KANSAS 
Fellsburg 
Farmers State Bank 83-1207 


(Merged with Home State Bank, Lewis 
at close of business October 25, 1941) 
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Horton 
First National Bank -..83- 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
—- State bank on October 265, 
Horton 
Home State Bank - 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,750. H. W. Wilson, President, A. D. 
Ingels, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank on October 25, 1941) 
Le Loup 
Le Loup State Bank 83-1147 
(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Ottawa, August 4, 1941) 
Marion 
State Bank of Commerce 2 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after December 8, 1941) 
Merriam 
Merriam State Bank 
(Will move to Mission and change 
title to Mission State Bank, October 
25, 1941) 
Mission 
Mission State Bank 83-1199 
(Will be a change in title and loca- 
tion of Merriam State Bank, Merriam. 
Effective October 25, 1941) 
Simpson 
Farmers State Bank 
(Completed liquidation as of Novem- 


ber 1, 1941. Paying all depositors in 
full) 


KENTUCKY 
Cerulean 
Bank of Cerulean - 
(Went into liquidation December 10, 
1941 and placed its affairs in the hands 
of the State Banking Department) 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 


*Security Banking Company 84-401 
(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
35 2.000. H. D. Murchison, President, 

T. Murchison, Cashier. Change in 
loutiion of Security Banking Com- 


try Pineville. Effective January 


Kentwood 

Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Office of Hammond 84-442 
(H. H. Starns, Manager. To open about 
November 15, 1941) 

Pineville 

*Security Banking Company... .84-401 
(Moved to Alexandria January 1942) 

Robeline 

*Bank of Robeline 
(Closed for voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 20, 1941) 


MAINE 

Skowhegan 

*Depositors Trust Company, Branch of 
Augusta §2-113 
(Ralph T. Jenkins, Manager. Suc- 
ceeded First National Bank which was 
taken over by Depositors Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta, December 1, 1941) 

Skowhegan 

*First National Bank............ 52-113 
(Purchased by Depositors Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta and operated as a 
branch December 1, 1941) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


*Merchants National Bank, Branch at 
513 Boylston St. (Chas. L. Abbott will 
act as Manager. Authorized December 
1, 1941) 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. Dudley Street Branch, 160 Dudley 
St. (Roxbury) 

(W. Elliott Porter, Manager. To open 
around January 19, 1942) 
Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Gallivan Boulevard Branch, 494 
Gallivan Boulevard (Dorchester) 
(Gerard E. Hayes, Manager. Opened 
December 22, 1941) 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, West Roxbury Branch, 1850 Centre 
St. (West Roxbury) 

(Herbert E. Cook, Manager. To open 

around January 12, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Bellevue 


Central National Bank at Battle Creek, 

Bellevue Branch of Battle Creek 
. 74-469 

(M. K. Johnson, Manager. Opened No- 

vember 24, 1941. Succeeded Peoples 

State Bank) 

Bellevue 

Peoples State Bank 

(Assets acquired and deposits as- 

sumed by Central National Bank at 


Battle Creek, Battle Creek on Novem- 
ber 22, 1941 and a branch is being 
operated in its stead) 
Flint 
The Merchants and Mechanics Bank 
(Industrial Bank 74-56 
(Converted to a commercial bank 
— same title, October 1, 1941) 
n 
The Merchants and Mechanics Past 
4-56 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$176,000. Jos. H. Crawford, President, 
Homer E. Wilt, Cashier. Converted 
from an industrial bank to a com- 
mercial bank on October 1, 1941) 
Grand Rapids 
*Union Bank of Michigan, Branch Of- 
fice at 4324 Division, South 
(New. Reported January 10, 
Hancock 
National 


1942) 


Metals Bank of Hinpooss 
~186 

(Entered voluntary liquidation at close 
of business November 8, 1941) 

Hancock 

*Superior National Bank ‘ 
(Consolidated with Superior Trust 
Company as Superior National Bank 
& Trust Company, December 8, 1941) 

Hancock 

*The Superior National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hancock 74-187 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
173,000. Chas. L. Lawton, President, 
Richard E. Odgers, Executive Vice 
President and Cashier. Consolidation 
of Superior Trust Company and 
Superior National Bank, effective De- 
cember 8, 1941) 

Hancock 

*Superior Trust Company 

(Consolidated with Superior National 
Bank as Superior National Bank & 
Trust Company, December 8, 1941) 

Ironwood 
National Metals Bank of Hancock, 
Branch of Hancock 

(Head Office and branch entered volun- 
tary liquidation at close of business 
November 8, 1941. Ironwood branch 
succeeded by National Metals Bank of 
Ironwood) 

Ironwood 

National Metals Bank of irenwoes 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. W. G. Peterson, President, Geo. 
S. Henry, Cashier. Opened November 
10, 1941. Succeeds National Metals 
Bank of Hancock, Ironwood Branch of 
Hancock) 

Kalamazoo 

Industrial State Bank 

(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$85,000. Chas. J. Monroe, President, 
Lewis A. Campbell, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Kalamazoo Industrial Bank 
(Industrial Bank) November 26 1941) 

Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo Industrial Bank 
trial Bank) 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Industrial State Bank, November 
26, 1941 

Keego Harbor 

Oakland County State Bank, Branch 
of Milford 74-1202 
(John Marshall, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 10, 1941) 

Menominee 
*Commercial 
Broadway 
{Srppent into main office October 1, 


St. Charles 

*Community State Bank of St. Ghasies 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. Peter A. Hartley, President, 
H. J. Stroupe, Cashier. Opened Decem- 
ber 15, 1941) 

St. Charles 

*St. Charles State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation December. 13, 
1941. Deposits assumed by newly or- 
ganized Community State Bank which 
opened December 15, 1941) 


MINNESOTA 


Union State Bank.... 
(Voluntary liquidation 
Reported October 1, 1941) 
Tower 
*First State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941) 


(Indus- 
7 


Bank, Branch at 2415 


Hokah 
completed. 


MISSOURI 


Fort Leonard Wood 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Ps, 
(Capital $25,000. George H. Lounsbery, 
President, William J. Reardon, Cashier. 
Opened December 8, 1941) 
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Mokane 

*Farmers Bank 80-1110 
(Deposits assumed by Steedman Bank, 
Steedman, December 20, 1941. Equal 
amount of assets sold to off-set) 

Pickering 

*Bank of Pickering 

(Assets purchased and deposits as- 
sumed by Citizens State Bank, Mary- 
ville, December 6, 1941) 


MONTANA 
Fairview 
Fairview Bank -52 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. Duncan Noyes, President, Leo 
J. Lukanitsch Cashier. Opened Decem- 
ber 6, 1941) 


NEBRASKA 
Thayer 


Thayer Bank - 
(Discontinued receiving deposits. Now 
in process of voluntary liquidation. Re- 
ported December 12, 1941) 


NEVADA 
Boulder City 
Bank of Nevada, Branch of Las Vegas 


. .94-66 
(Opened November 15, 1941) 
Las Vegas 
Bank of Nevada.... 
(Capital $50,000, Surpius "$10, 000. W. “RB. 
Ferron, President. Opened November 


NEW YORK 


Au Sable Forks 
Bank of Au Sable Forks.......50-655 
(Taken over by Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, 
on September 27, 1941 and operated as 
Au Sable Forks Branch) 

Au Sable Forks 
Plattsburg National Bank & Trust 
Company, Au Sable Forks Branch of 
Plattsburg eeeecercccececnsceeses 
(G. A. Dustin, Manager. Succeeded 
Bank of Au Sable Forks which was 
taken over by Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, 
September 27, 1941) 

Brocton 

*Union Trust Company of were! 
(Closed as of December 31, 1941 and 
business transferred to Westfield Of- 
fice, Westfield) 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Office at 
618 Brighton Beach Avenue......... 
(Change in location of Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Office at Coney Island 
Avenue and Neptune Avenue, Brigh- 
— Effective September 2, 

Brooklyn 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, Church 
Avenue Office of Manhattan (5007 
Church Ave.) 
(Opened December 22, 1941) 

Brooklyn 

The National City Bank of New York, 
Branch at 618 Brighton Beach Ave..... 
—— Reported August 2, 

Forestville 

First National Bank.......... 0-733 
(In liquidation as of November 5 gyi) 

Irondequoit (Rochester P. O.) 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Rochester 
(Burton H. Wedel, Manager. Opened 
December 1, 1941) 

Larchmont 

*The Bank of Westchester, Branch of 
Yonkers 50-1098 
(Succeeded Trust Co. of Larchmont 
which merged with the Yonkers Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. as The Bank 
of Westchester, Yonkers, effective 
December 22, 1941) 

Larchmont 

*Trust Co. of Larchmont 50-1098 
(Merged with Yonkers National Bank 
& Trust Co., Yonkers, as The Bank of 
— Yonkers, December 22, 

Morristown 

Frontier National Bank....... 
(In voluntary 
November 12, 1941 

Mt. Kisco 

*The Bank of Westchester, Branch of 
Yonkers 50-1114 
(Succeeded Mt. Kisco branch of the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
December 22, 1941) 

New York 

*Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
of Milan, Italy 1-298 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 


February, 1942 


. 50-804 
liquidation. Reported 


Branch 


New York 
*Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, Repre- 
sentative Office of Rome, Italy 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York 
*Banco di Napoli, Branch of Naples, 
Italy 1-272 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
*Banco di 
branches 
(Closed December 11, 1941 by order of 
New York Superintendent of Banks) 

New York 
*Banco 
Italy 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
*Bank of Chosen, 
Chosen, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
*The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., 
Taihoku, Taiwan, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
*Commerzbank, Aktiengesellschaft, 
Representative Office of Berlin, Ger- 
many (1192 Park Ave.) 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York 
*Credito Italiana, Representative Office 
of Milano, Italy 
(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York 
*Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Repre- 
sentative Office of Berlin, Germany 
(55 Liberty St.) 

(Discontinued for duration of war) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Macy’s Bank, Metropolitan and Wood 
Aves., Branch of Macy’s Bank, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan.............1-678 
(Opened October 13, 1941) 


New York 
Bank, Ltd., 


Napoli Trust Co. 


Roma, Branch of Rome, 


Agency of Keijo, 


Agency of 


*Mitsubishi 
Tokio, Japan - 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
*Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Agency of Tokio, 
Japan 1-720 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York city. 

The Public National Bank and Trust 
Company -1-127 
(Moved from 76 Williams St. to 35-41 
Broad St., October 6, 1941) 

New York 
*Sumitomo' Bank, 
Osaka, Japan 
(Taken over by Superintendent a 
Banks at outbreak of war) 

New York 
*Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Agency 
of Yokohama, Japan 1-271 
(Taken over by Superintendent of 
Banks at outbreak of war) 


North Beach 
Empire Trust Company, La Gusts 


Airport Office. 
(William Sharman, Manager. Opened 
September 9, 1941) (Previously re- 
ported at Jackson Heights) 

Nunda 
Peter De Puy’s Banking House ot 
CNGED ccaiéntdedececesnandensnaeseeeee 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Peter De Puy State Bank, August 
11, 1941) 

Nunda 
Peter De Puy State Bank.......50-628 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Debenture 
Bonds $20,000, Surplus $17, 000. Pony 
J. De Puy, President, Earl E. De P 
Cashier. Conversion of Peter De Puys 
Banking House (Private Bank). 
August 11, 1941) 

Rochester 
Genesee Valley Trust tind Valley 
Office 1475 Mt. Hope Ave 
Herbert L. Gaylord, Manager. ‘Author- 
ized to operate after October 17, 1941. 

St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., St. George 
Branch, 38 Bay St... .cccccccccccccces 
(Taken over by. Staten Island Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Port Rich- 
mond and _ consolidated with their 
Tompkinesville Office which then moved 
to St. Gocrge, at close of business 
August 30, 1941) 

St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., St. George Office of Port Rich- 
MORNE ccccecsce eecccecs deen 
(Change in location of Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Co., Tomp- 
kinsville Office of Port Richmond, as 
of August 30, 1941, after taking over 
the St. George Branch of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company) 


Agency of 


Ltd., Agency of 


Tompkinsville 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., Tompkinsville Office of Port Rich- 
WME < cies er |. 
(Moved to St. George, August 30, 1941, 
after taking over the St. George 
Branch of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company) 

Troy 
The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, Broadway Office 
Geo. F. Barrett, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent. Opened November 1, 1941. Sus- 
ceeded The Troy Trust Company) 

roy 
Troy Trust Company -+- 50-67 
(Assets acquired and deposit liabilities 
assumed by Manufacturers National 
Bank on November 1, 1941 and an office 
known as Broadway Office is now be- 
ing operated by the Manufacturers 
National Bank in its stead) 

Utica 
First Bank & Trust Company, Branch 
at 508-10 Bleecker St...... a0 
(Change in location of First Bank $ 
Trust Company, Branch at 443-5 
Bleecker St. Reported October 27, 1941) 

Yonkers 

*The Bank of Westchester 
(Capital Common $551,000, Preferred 
$331,000, Surplus $602,000. Henry F. 
Freund, President, Thomas V. Ken- 
nedy, Vice President and Treasurer. 
Merger of Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, and Yonkers National 
Bank & Trust Company, effective De- 
cember 22, 1941) 

Yonkers 

*Yonkers National Bank & Trust e- 
pany 0-55 
(Merged with Trust Co. of Pp cen 
Larchmont, as The Bank of W estches- 
ter, Yonkers, December 22, 1941) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Tarboro 
*Edgecombe Bank & Trust Company 


66-941 
(G. Harold Myrik, Cashier. we 
January 5, 1942) 

Vanceboro 

Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
Branch of Greenville 
(A. F. Whitley, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 5, 1941) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Osnabrock 
Osnabrock Exchange, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of The -First State 
Bank of Munich, Munich... 
(Opened August 15, 1941) 
Reynolds 
First State Bank of Buxton, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Buxton 
(Discontinued December 1, 1941) 


ee eeeeeneee 


OHIO 
Cleveland 
The Cleveland Trust Company De- 
troit-65th Branch 
(Consolidated with Peoples Branch. 
Reported December 15, 1941) 
Cleveland 
The Cleveland Trust Comanem, Lorain- 
65th Branch 
(Consolidated with Peoples Branch. 
Reported December 15, 1941) 
Dayton 
Dayton Morris Plan Bank.......56-43 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
Dayton, August 12, 1941) 
Dayton 
Peoples Bank of Dayton 
(Change in title of Dayton Morris 
teat) Bank. Effective August 12, 


OKLAHOMA 
Bethany 
The First National Bank of Botany 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,623. E. E. Shroyer, President. L 
Davis, Cashier. Change in tite. and 
location of The First National Bank 
of Wheatland, August 9, 1941) 
Wheatland 
os First National Bank of Wher, 
(Changed ‘titie and’ location ‘to The 
First National Bank of Bethany, Beth- 
any, August 9, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Franklin 
*The Franklin Trust Company. .60-489 
(Absorbed by The Exchange Bank and 
Trust Company, December 20, 1941) 
Franklin 
*The Lamberton National Bank. .60-486 
(Absorbed by The Exchange Bank and 
Trust Company, December 20, 1941) 
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Kutztown 
*Farmers’ Bank and Trust Company 
(Surrendered trust powers and amend- 
ed articles to change its name to 
Farmers’ Bank of Kutztown) 

Kutztown 
*Farmers’ Bank of Kutztown... .60-888 
(Change in title of Farmers’ Bank and 
Trust Company) 

Oakdale 
*First National Bank 
(Going into voluntary 
after vote on January 13, 

Reading 
Union National Bank 
(Taken over by Berks County Trust 
Company, September 10, 1941) 


liquidation 
1942) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Five Points 
_— of Charleston, 2026 Devine 
* 
(Opened August 15, 1941) 

Dunbarton 
Dunbarton Cash Depository....67-718 
(Went into voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 8, 1941. Paid depositors in full) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton 


Community Bank, Office of Hartford.. 
(Wm. J. Berdahl, Manager. Opened 
August 1, 1941) 

Lake Andes 
Commercial State Bank, 
Office of Wagner 
(A. P. Williamson, Manager. Expect to 
open on January 2, 1942) 

Onida 
The Onida Bank - 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000, Lu- 
ther Nelson, President, Arthur J. 
Owens, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Onida National Bank, September 8, 
1941) 

Onida 
The Onida National Bank - 
(Converted to The Onida Bank, Sep- 
tember 8, 1941) 


Lake Andes 


TENNESSEE 
Centerville 


Farmers & Merchants Bank...87-626 
(Purchased by Security Bank & Trust 
Company. September 13, 1941) 
Chattanooga 
Commercial National Bank - 
Merged with American Trust & Bank- 
ing Company, October 27, 1941) 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg State Bank - 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 
H. G. Roberts, President, W. H. Fones, 
Cashier. To open September 15 to 
October 1, 1941) 


TEXAS 
Beckville 
Peoples State Bank of Beckville. 88-936 
(Entered voluntary liquidation at close 
of business November 29, 1941) 
Fulbright 
Fulbright State Bank 88-1566 
(Closed November 13, 1941 and placed 
in the hands of the Banking Commis- 
sioner for liquidation) 
Grapevine 
*First National Bank of Grapevine 
88-1917 
o- in title Tarrant 
County National Bank of Grapevine, 
effective January 1, 1942) 
Grapevine 
*The Tarrant County National Bank of 
Grapevine 88-1917 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
i effective January 1, 


VERMONT 
Cambridge 
Sterling Trust Company, 


Branch of 
Johnson (Discontinued) 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank. .19-93 
(Consolidated with Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, November 25, 1941 
and operated as Coolidge Branch) 
Seattle 
*Sumitomo Bank -75 
(Assets frozen by the government) 
Seattle 
Washington 


Mutual Savings Bank, 
Coolidge Branch, 


1524 Westlake Ave 

19-93 
Manager. Succeeded 
Savings Bank No- 
1941 which consolidated 
Washington Mutual Savings 


(Harry Shelton, 
Coolidge Mutual 
vember 25, 
with 

Bank) 
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Seattle 

*Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Agency 
of Yokohama, Japan -74 
(Closed for the duration of the war) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cairo 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of wee 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6, 250. H. D. 
Pepper, President, Ss. Swiger, 
Cashier. Opened August 20 1941) 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek 


The Indianhead State Bank... .79-1093 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Gustave Johnson, President, 
F. A. Pattridge, Cashier. To open in 
September 1941) 

Chili 
Central State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Marshfield. Elmer J. 
Martin, Manager. To open December 1, 
1941) 

‘oon Valley 

*Westby-Coon Valley State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Westby 


(Former head office at Coon Valley 
now Paying and Receiving Station and 
former Paying and Receiving Station 
at Westby now head office. Reported 
January 12, 1942) 

Westby 

*Westby-Coon Valley State Bank (Head 
Office) 79-493 
(Capital: Common $75,000, Capital 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$45,500. I. N. Knutson, President, C. O. 
Veldey, Cashier. Head Office formerly 
located at Coon Valley. Paying and 
Receiving Station now located at Coon 
Valley. Reported January 12, 1942) 

Dedgevitie 
The First National Bank of Dodge- 
ville 79-303 
(Suspended as of November 29, 1941) 

Seneca 

The Farmers & Merchants ‘State Bask 


(Absorbed by the Prairie City, Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, August 12, 1941, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Seneca) 
Seneca 
Prairie City Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Clarence Paulson, Manager. Succeeded 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
which was taken over by Prairie City 
Bank, Prairie du Chien, August 12, 
1941) 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 

Burbank 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Magnolia Blvd. & Hollywood 
Way, Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 

Lafayette 
Central Bank, Branch of Oakland. 

Los Angeles 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank with branches at: Vicinity At- 
lantic & Valley Blvds., Vicinity Pico 
Blvd. & Overland Ave., Vicinity Los 
Angeles Municipal Air Terminal, 43rd 
St. and Crenshaw Blvd. (known as 
Leimert Park) and Ventura Blvd. & 
Vesper Ave. (Known as Sherman 
ane) Application filed August 20, 
1941) 

San Gabriel 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Los Tunos Drive & Delmar 
Ave., Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 


COLORADO 
Denver 
+Stockyards Bank of Denver. 
(Frank J. Denison, President. To open 
January 1, 1942) 


GEORGIA 

Broxton 
Belger 
Bank. 
(Reported December 9, 1941) 


Banking Company, Private 


HAWAII 


Honolulu (Kailua Branch) 
*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kailua Branch. 


ILLINOIS 
Leland 


State Bank of Leland. 
(Permit issued September 22, 1941) 


INDIANA 
North Liberty 
Community State Bank. 
(Reported November 18, 1941) 


MAINE 
Portland 
Canal National Bank, Branch at 
Corner of High and Congress Sts. 
(Reported December 15, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


The Michigan Bank has been author- 
ized to establish a branch at the 
corner of Gratiot and Harper Aves., 
effective November 5, 1941) 


MINNESOTA 
Bellingham 
*+State Bank of Bellingham. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Kansas City Trust Company. 
(Organized more than fifty years ago 
but for the past number of years not 
receiving deposits, will soon open asa 
bank of deposit) 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
(Application for permission to open a 
branch office at the southwest corner 
of East 18th St. and Church Ave. Filed 
December 1, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
branch at: 5007 Church Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
branch at: 8419-8421 Fifth Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Manufacturers,Trust Company, new 
Branch at: 261-263 East 167th St. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City 
Manufacturers Trust Company filed ap- 
plication for permission to open a 
branch at 741 Fifth Ave. 

Spencerport 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Branch 
of Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Garland 


t+ The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Rockingham. 

Rockingham 

tCommercial State Bank, Branch of 
Laurel Hill. 

Rockingham 

t The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Tarboro. 

Tarboro 

t Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville. 


new 


new 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust 
Company. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 1540 
Thomas St. Reported December 8, 1941) 


TEXAS 
Houston 


University State Bank. 
Organizer: L. Goldston, 2312 McClen- 
don St. 
San Juan 
Security State Bank. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


t+ Southern Bank of Norfolk, 
branch at: 116-118 West Bute St. 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 


Ozark—The Bank of Ozark A 
*Prichard—Prichard National Bank. Add 


ARKANSAS 


West Memphis—Merchants and Planters 
Bank ..cccccss d 


new 


eee eee eee eee eeeee 


CALIFORNIA 
La Verne—The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of La Verne Delete 
March Field—The Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Riverside. 
Branch of Riverside nae 
Orange—Orange Savings Bank...Delete 


DELAWARE 


Delmar—The wirtricll Seen Bank of 
Delmar Delete 
Newport—St. 
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.Add 
. Add 


nters 
.Add 


hants 
elete 
ional 


elete 


k of 
elete 
jpany 
. Add 


ILY 


Rehoboth Beach—The Sussex 

Company, Branch of Lewes 

St. Georges—St. Georges Trust Com- 
Delete 


Trust 


FLORIDA 


*Belle Glade—Florida National Bank at 


Belle Glade 


ank A 
River Junction—Gadsden County State 
Bank Delete 


GEORGIA 
*Atlanta—Bank of Atlanta A 
Banking ae 


| — LaGrange 


ILLINOIS 
*Auburn—State Bank of Auburn...Add 
Bellwood—Bellwood State Bank. .Delete 
Burnside—State Bank of Burnside.... 


Chicago—The First National 
Englewood 
Cissna Park—Cissna Park State Bank 


Bank of 


Clarence—Clarence State Bank... Delete 
*Cordova—State Bank of Cordova. Delete 

Fairmount—Porterfield’s State Bank 
of Fairmount 

Farmer City—Farmer City State Bank 


Fowler—Bank of Fowler... ...Delete 

Gibson City—First one ~~, 2 
Gibson City . 

Gibson City—The First "National Bank 

Delete 

Goodwine — Farmers of 
Goodwine 

is - pepeetiedeen State Bank of Grays- 
a 


Piper City—The First 
of Piper City 
Sidell—Sidell State Bank.... 


INDIANA 
*Falmouth—The Falmouth State Bank 


National Bank 
Delete 


Indianapolis—The Marion County State 
Bank Delete 


*Ayrshire—Central 
Trust Company, 
burg 

Brighton — Rubio 
Brighton 

Burt—Burt Savings Bank Add 

Davenport—Northwest Bank &° Trust 
Company A 

*Emmetsburg—Central 
and Trust Company 

Independence—Security State Bank..Add 
*Mallard—Central Savings Bank and 
pram Company, Office of Emmets- 
burg 

Ralston—Security Savings Bank, Branch 
of Scranton .. Delete 

Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank 

Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank of Brighton, 
Branch of Brighton Add 

Ruthven—Ruthven State Bank.. 


KANSAS 


Fairview—The Farmers State Bank. Add 
*Hill City—The Farmers and Merchants 

Bank of Hill City 
Bank of 


Savings Bank and 
Office of Emmets- 


Horton—The First 
Horton 

*Horton—Home 
Kansas 


National 


Bank 


Mission—The Mission State Bank...Add 
Parsons—The Exchange State Bank 

Delete 
Mawnce—The Shawnee State Savings 


LOUISIANA 


Kentwood—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Branch of Hammond....Add 


MAINE 
*Skowhegan—Depositors Trust 
pany, Branch of Augusta A 
*Skowhegan—The First National Bank 
of Skowhegan Delete 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell—Unior National Bank of Lowell 
head office and 2 branches........Add 


February, 1942 


Lowell—Union 
Bank, 


Old Lowell 


National 
head office and 2 


branches 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 
*Bellevue—-The Central National Bank 
at Battle Creek, Branch of Battle 
Creek Add 
*Hancock—The Superior National Bank 
of Hancock 
*Hancock—The Superior National Bank 
and Trust Company of Hancock..Add 
Hancock—The National Metals Bank of 
Hancock 
Ironwood—The National Metals Bank 
of Hancock, Branch of Hancock. Delete 
Ironwood—National Metals Bank os 
Ironwood 
*Kalamazoo—lIndustrial State Bank a 
Kalamazoo Add 
*Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo Industrial 
Bank Delete 
Keego Harbor—The Oakland County 
State Bank, Branch of Milford....Add 
*St. Charles—Community State Bank of 
>: Gs cecanaceecdeandeanekes Add 
*St. Charles—The St. Charles State 
Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Hokah—Union State Bank of Hokah 
Delete 
Minneapolis—The Central National Bank 
of Minneapolis................-Delete 
Minneapolis—The Central * Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis.Add 


MISSOURI 
*Pickering—Bank of Pickering. .Delete 
St. Joseph—The Mechanics Bank of 

St. Joseph Add 
St. Joseph—The Mechanics State Bank 
.-Delete 


MONTANA 
Bridger—The American National Bank 
of Bridger Delete 
Bridger—Bank of Bridger..........Add 
*Fairview—Fairview Bank A 


NEW JERSEY 
Irvington — Chancellor Trust Company 
Delete 
Irvington—United States Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, Branch of ~—— 
Newark—The Mount Prospect National 
Bank of Newark 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—New Mexico State —_ 


eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


NEW YORK 

Au Sable Forks—Bank of Au Sable 
Forks ... . -Delete 

Au_ Sable Forks—Piattsburg “National 
Bank & Trust Copan Branch of 
PUREROOPE oc ccccccccccecececesccce Me 

Forestville—The First "National Bank 
of Forestville Delete 

Greece — Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Branch of Roches- 
ter .Add 

*Irondequoit—Lincoln- Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Branch of a 

Cc 

*New York City—Banco di Napoli Trust 
Company of New York (Head Office 
and 2 branches) 

*New York City (Bronx)—Banco di 
Napoli Trust Company of New_York 
(2 branches) 

*New York City (Brooklyn)—Banco di 
Napoli Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of New York City 

North Beach—Empire Trust Company, 
Branch of New York City........Add 

Nunda—Peter Depuy State Bank...Add 

Ridgewood—The National City Bank 
of ° ped York, Branch of New York 
Cit Delete 

Rochester—Pirst Industrial Bank...... 

° Delete 
. George — “Staten Island ‘National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond Add 

Tompkinsville (P. O. Staten Is.)— 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, Branch of 
Port Richmond 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Vanceboro—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Branch of Greenville....Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Aneta—First State Bank of Sharon 
Branch of Sharon Add 
Inkster — The First State Beak < 
Gilby, Branch of Gilby 
Osnabrock—The First State Banik of 
Munich, Branch of Munich dd 
*Reynolds—First State Bank of ee 
Branch of Buxton Delete 


OHIO 


Dayton—The Dayton eaves Plan Bank 
Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany—The First Nationa) , of 
Bethany 

Wheatiand—The First National Bank 
of Wheatland Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Kutztown—Farmers’ Bank 
Company 
Kutztown—Farmers’ 
town 
Reading — Union 
Reading 
South Williamsport — Bank of —_ 
Williamsport... Ad 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton—Community Bank, 
Hartford 
Onida—The Onida Bank 
Onida—The Onida National Bank...... 


and Trust 


Branch of 
A 


White Lake—Farmers and _ Merchants 
State Bank, Branch of vieeuoe 


TENNESSEE 


Centerville—Farmers & Merchants Bank 

Delete 

Chattanooga—The Commercial National 

Bank of Chattanooga Delete 

Dyersburg—Dyersburg State Bank.Add 

Woodbury—Bank of Commerce d 
Woodbury — Commerce 
Branch of Nashville 


TEXAS 


*Beckville—Peoples State Bank of Beck- 
ville Delete 
*Dallas—The Dallas Morris Plan — 


nk 
Jasper—The Citizens National Bank ot 
Jasper 
Morton—First State Bank..... 
Pharr—Security State Bank... 
Weatherford—The Merchants and Farm- 
ers State Bank of Weatherford...Add 


VERMONT 

Cambridge—The Sterling Trust Com- 
pany. Branch of Johnson Delete 
East Fairfield—Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Branch of Mor- 

risville 
South Londonderry—Brattleboro Trust 
Company, Branch of mee 
elete 


VIRGINIA 


Hilton Village—Bank of Warwick..Add 
Pulaski—The Pulaski Trust one 


WASHINGTON 


Colfax—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Colfax—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane dd 

Davenport—The Old National 
and Union Trust Company of _Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane 

Davenport—The Old PNational Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane....Add 

Grandview—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane 

Grandview—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane......Add 

Harrington—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane......Delete 

Harrington—The Old National Bank 
of Spokane, Branch of Spokane..Add 

Palouse—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Palouse—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane.....Add 

Pomeroy—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Pomeroy—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane Add 

Port ee State weer 


Prosser—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Prosser—The Old National Bank s 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane 

Reardon—The Old National Bank 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Reardon—The Old National 
Spokane, Branch of Sp 


Ritzville—The Old National Bank and 





Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 
Ritzville—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane 
Rosalia—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 
Rosalia—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane 
*Seattle—Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank 
(A Mutual Savings Bank) Delete 
Spokane—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
head office and branch 
Spokane—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, head office and branch..Add 
Sprague—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 
Sprague—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane Add 
Sunnyside—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
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Branch of Spokane 
Sunnyside—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cairo—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Add 
*Greenville—Bank of Greenville....Add 


WISCONSIN 


*Chetek—The Indianhead State Bank 


Add 
*Chili—Central State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Marshfield...Add 
*Dodgeville—The First National Bank 
of Dodgeville 
Seneca—Prairie City Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Prairie du 
Chien Add 
Seneca—Farmers and Merchants State 
Delete 


WHO'S WHO IN 
BANKING NEWS 


(Continued from page 90) 


vice president and cashier. Mrs. 
Gorham, who has been with the 
bank since its organization Decem- 
ber 1, 1927, has been an officer and 
manager of the Women’s Depart- 
ment since 1937. Mrs. Gorham is 
now regional vice president of the 
American Bank Women’s Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wiley R. Reynolds, Jr., was 
elected assistant cashier, having 
been a director for the past year 
and a member of the bank staff 
since June, 1940, after his gradua- 
tion from Yale. Mr. Reynolds, Jr., 
is also editor of the ““Bank Babbler,” 
monthly publication of the bank 
employees. 

Mr. H. Hood Bassett who has been 
in the Trust Department of the bank 
since his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity in the spring of 1940, was 
elected assistant trust officer. 


Holly Retires At Chase 


The Chase National Bank has 
announced the resignation of Mr. 
William P. Holly as a vice presi- 
dent, effective January Ist. Mr. 
Holly is retiring from active busi- 
ness after 40 years’ association with 
the bank. He has been an officer 
since 1915, having served succes- 
sively as assistant cashier, cashier, 
and vice president. 

It was further announced that 
Mr. Irving Reynolds, formerly a 
member of the law firm of Mudge, 
Stern, Williams and Tucker, has 
been appointed a vice president of 
the bank, effective January Ist. 


Shrine Elevates Sutter 


Louis Sutter, vice president of 
the Anglo-California National Bank 


of San Francisco, has been elected 
potentate of the Shrine’s Islam 
Temple in San Francisco. Mr. Sutter 
has been active in Masonic affairs 
for many years. He served as chief 
rabban of the temple in 1941. 


Advance At Wachovia 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co.: A. K. Davis and 
W. P. Rainey advanced from assist- 
ant vice-presidents to vice presi- 
dents in banking department; John 
F. Watlington, Jr., from assistant 
vice president at Charlotte office to 
vice president; R. Lee Covington, 
of personal loan department, elected 
assistant treasurer; Harry L. Dalton, 
heretofore of Charlotte bank board, 
elected director of main bank; 
Harvey M. Heywood chosen direc- 
tor of Asheville bank; Charles F. 
Myers, Jr., promoted from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president 
at Charlotte; Robert D. Beam ap- 
pointed trust officer at Raleigh. 
Meade H. Willis, Sr., retired as 
vice president in charge of bond 
department because of ill health. 
Mr. Dalton is southern manager of 
the American Viscose Corp. and 
OPM consultant on rayon. 


Garver Addresses Women 


John N. Garver, vice president of 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., spoke on “Ad- 
vertising and Banking,” at a dinner 
of the Buffalo League of Advertis- 
ing Women on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 21. 


University Treasurer 


Charles L. Smith, president of 
the First National Bank of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the University 
of Utah. 


Foster On Milk Board 


A Key Foster, vice president of 
the Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the State 
Milk Control Board by Governor 
Dixon of Alabama. 


Re. Use Of Crutches 


It pays to give more attention to 
the borrower who has had to have 
someone else endorse his note to 
make it good, than to the borrower 
who has a statement that stands on 
its own feet. 
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